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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

THURSDAY, 8th July, 1847.—An Extra Night.— 

Madile. JENNY LIND will repeat one of her Favourite 

Characters. Various Entertainments in the Ballet depart- 

ment, comprising the talents of Madlle. Carlotta Grisi, 

Madlle. Carolina Rosati, Madame Petit Stephan, and Madlle. 
Cerito; M. Perrot and M. St. Leon. 


IMALAYA MOUNTAINS. — Just 
opened, at the PANORAMA ROYAL, Leicester- 
square, 3 VIEW of the HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, with 
the British Stations of KUSSOWLEE, SOOBOTHOO, and 
SIMLA, and a vast extent of the PLAINS of HINDOSTAN, 
forming the most magnificent scenery in the world. The 
VIEWS of CAIRO, from Drawings taken by David Roberts, 
esq. R.A. and of the Classical CITY of ATHENS, are also 
now open. 


OLICITORS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—EIGHTY per. CENT. 
of the PROFITS given to the Assured. 
Apply to any respectable Solicitor, or at the Office, 57, 
hancery-lane, London.—Charles John Gill, Secretary. 

















Cducation. 


DUCATION, in an ENDOWED GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL.—The Head Master (M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge) of a very ancient Endowed Classical 
School, begs to offer his establishment to the notice of those 
SCHOOL. The arrangement 
and accommodations will be found to be most comfortable, 
and the system of instruction embraces the Greek and Latin 
classics, the mathematics (both on the Cambridge plan en- 
tirely), a sound English education in every branch of it, 
French, and drawing. Terms, 30/. to 351. per annum, ac- 


DUCATION.—At a _ highly respectable 
Boarding School for Young Ladies, seven miles from 
London, terms very moderate, there are THRE® VACAN- 
CIES. The situation of the house is much approved, being 
in the most healthy and pleasant part of Kent, with a large 
play-ground and garden, to which the pupils have free 
access. This establishment is conducted by the principals, 
whose whole time is devoted to the care and instruction of 
their pupils, and would be found a most desirable home for 
orphans or children bereft of maternal care, as there are 
advantages and comforts seldom to be met with. ‘Ihe trains 
leave London every hour. ‘The most unexceptionable and 
satisfact fe will be given. 
Address, post-paid, to ‘‘S. Y. E.’’ Norfolk-house, Willow- 
place, Old Kent-road. 


USICAL INSTRUCTION.—A Profes- 
L sional lady, who has studied with first-rate Masters 
(Foreign and English), receives a limited number of PUPILS 
for the Pianoforte, Singing, or Thorough Bass.—Terms, 
2s. 6d. per Lesson; if at their own residence, 3s. 6d. per 
on. 
*,* A very Fine Cottage Pianoforte for Sale. 

Apply to “C. B.” 4, Thanet-place, Strand, near Temple 

Bar. 
Instruments selected for purch 














free of expense. 








Businesses for Sale. 


O STATIONERS, PRINTERS, BOOK- 
SELLERS, and OTHERS.—Mr. PAGE is instructed 
to dispose of the following Trades, viz. 

1. The well-established business of a 
STATIONER, BOOKSELLER, and NEWSVENDER, 
eligibly situate near the Great Western Railway. The shop 
is handsomely fitted up with plate-glass. The returns are 
good, and the entire rent cleared by letting. Offering a 
desirable outlay to parties with 400/. 

2. NEAR the CITY.—The old-established 
trade of a BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, carried on 
for nearly thirty years, to the greatest advantage. The 
returns are excellent, and may be entered upon for 400. 

3. In a first-rate neighbourhood at the 
WEST END.—The well-established trade of a BOOK- 
SELLER and STATIONER, together with a NEWS 
BUSINESS and PUBLIC LIBRARY, most eligibly situate 
in the centre of a locality of the first importance. The 
returns are satisfactory, and are rapidly increasing, pre- 
senting a most favourable opportunity to many persons with 
1,0002, 

4, NEAR to OXFORD-STREET. — The 
business of a BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, advan- 
tageously situate as above. The returns are good, and can 
be recommended as an improving business. About 350/. 
required. 

5. TWO MILES from the CITY. — The 
well-established trade of a STATIONER and BOOK- 
SELLER, together with a Public Library, and dealer in 
Music and Prints. The house is admirably adapted for let- 
ting, the shop handsomely fitted up with plate-glass, and the 
neighbourhood is rapidly increasing. About 300/. required. 

6. TO PRINTERS.—To be disposed of, 
the long-established business of 2 BOOKWORK and JOB- 
BING PRINTER. The plant is very complete, and com- 
prises six iron presses, an Athol press, and every material 
suitable to an office on a respectable scale. The returns are 


Juat published, 
FOR THE USE OF CLERKS. BAILIFFS, AND 
PRACTITIONERS 


HE PRACTICAL POCKET SCHE- 


DULE of FEES, on an entirely novel plan, shewing 
at one view the amount payable on each proceeding, and 
upon every sum recoverable, and for all distances to twelve 
miles on the service of process. 

By CHARLES METCALFE, Esq. Clerk of the County 

Court of Cambridgeshire, at Wisbech. 

It is bound in a thin volume, for carrying in the pocket, 
and both for its portahility and the ready method of shewing 
the totals sought, will be found extremely useful to all 
engaged in the County Courts. Price 5s. strongly bound, 
either in plain or in circuit-binding, with flap and tie, as 
may be desired. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand ; and by all 

Booksellers. 





RE-ISSUE. 

OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY.— 
Second Edition.—The Proprietor begs to inform the 
Botanical Werld that as the great extent and consequent 
expense of this work places it, as a whole, out of the reach 
of many who may be desirous of possessing a copy, it is her 
intention to re-issue the FLOWERING PLANTS at a 

reduction of about 18 per cent. 

Part I. price 3s. 6d. containing 20 Plates, partly coloured, 
and half a sheet of letter-press, will appear on the Ist of 
August, and will be continued monthly. 

Subscribers are requested to send in their names to Messrs. 
Longman and Co. Messrs. Simpkin and Co. or the Proprietor, 
JupiTH SoweErsBy, No.3, Mead-place, Lambeth, as early 
as possible, in order that a sufficient supply may be pre- 


pared. 
For further particulars see Prospectus, to be had of all 
Booksellers. 





Just published, price 2s. 
NSTRUCTIONS to AGENTS, COMMIT- 
TEES, and RETURNING OFFICERS, for the MA-« 
NAGEMENT of an ELECTION in COUNTIES, CITIES, 
and — ; with Precedents of the Books and Forms 
required. 

oTE.—This forms a portion of the New Edition of COX’S 
PRACTICE of REGISTRATION and ELECTIONS, the 
blisher having obtained permission to publish it in this 
form for the convenience of those who do not require the 

legal information of the other portions of the entire work. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand; Hodges and 

Smith, Dublin; and of all Booksellers. 


WORKS by GEORGE COMBE, Esq. 
EMARKS on NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Third edition, royal 8vo. price 3d. sewed. 

““The calm philosophy and powerful reasoning of Mr. 
Combe’s pamphlet will introduce it to the reader.” —West« 
minster Review. : 

The relation between Religion and Science ; being a Sequel 
to the above. 8vo. 6d. sewed. 

Popular Education: its Objects and Principles elucidated. 
Second edition, enlarged. 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 

The Constitution of Man. Seventh edition. 12mo. 4s, 
boards. The People’s edition, royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 
School edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. boards. 

Moral Philosophy. Second edition. 12mo. 7s, 6d. boards. 
The people’s edition. Royal 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh : Mac- 

lachlan, Stewart and Co. 














satisfactory, and the profits liberal, and can be confid 
recommended to one or two parties who can command 
1,3002. 

7. TO PRINTERS.—The well-established 
trade of a LETTERPRESS PRINTER, comprising a 
variety of type from Austin and others, an iron press, and 
every suitable material for a Jobbing-office. There is a good 

ion, and the busi is well-suited to an industrious 
man with 1502, 
Further particulars of Mr. Page, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
8, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 








cording toage. The highest and most satisfactory 

will be given, and all applications by letter, addressed to the 
“* Rev. T. C.’? Messrs. re and Co.’s, 141, Aldersgate- 
street, London, will be thanktully acknowledged, and receive 
the most prompt attention. 


LADY who conducts an Establishment 

in a most delightful, fashionable, and healthy Village, 
on the Kentish coast, receives a limited number of PUPILS, 
and has at present VACANCIES for Three Young Ladies. 
The greatest pains are bestowed in forming the Pupils’ 
minds, and inculcating good moral and religious principles. 
In addition to the usual accomplishments, the German and 
French languages are taught by a native of Saxony, who 
resides in the house. The most satisfactory ref can 
be given to the Pupils’ friends. Also a Vacancy for an 
Articled Pupil, who will have the advantage of receiving in- 
struction in the German, French, and Italian languages, and 











BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY 
BUSINESS, with Circulating Library, established 
for twenty years, to be DISPOSED OF, in a large sea-port 
town, The rent moderate, with dwelling-house attached, 
and in one of the best situations. Purchase-money from 
360/. to 5002. To any young man wishing to commence 
business this is a good opportunity. 
Apply to “‘ A. B.’’ care of Messrs. Williams, Cooper, 
Boyle, and Co. 85, West Smithfield, London. 


Pew Publications. 


Now ready, the THIRD EDITION of 
ATERSON’S COUNTY COURTS 
ACTS, containing the Courts and their Officers, Pre- 
dents of Statements of Causes of Action, many new Forms, 











senor opportunities for improvement in Drawing and 
usic. 
Address, post-paid, to “ Z. Z.”? Posteoffice, Dover, 


Points of Practice, and a very copious Index. Price 6s. 6d. 
boards ; 9s. bound; 10s. interleaved. 
Law TiMEs Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 











EARD’S COLOURED DAGUERO- 
TYPE MINIATURES taken daily at 
85, King William-street, City ;_ 
34, Parliament-street, Westminster ; and 
The Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 
‘‘ Mr. Beard’s new process of colouring is extremely beau- 
tiful.’’—Critic. 
“‘ The resulting tablean will bear comparison with the best 
miniatures.’’—Morning Chronicle. 


HE ATRAPILATORY, or LIQUID 
HAIR DYE: the only dye that really answers for 
all colours, and does not require re-dving, but as the hair 
grows, as it never fades or acquires that unnatural red or 
purple tint common to all other dyes. BOTANIC WATER 
and BEAR’S GREASE.—When the hair is becoming t in 
and falling off, the only effectual remedy besides -having the 
head, is the use of the two ahove-named articles, applied 
alternately —the botanic water to cleanse the roots from 
scurf, and a stimulant, and the bear’s grease as a nourisher. 
The NEW TOOTH-PICK BRUSH, came cleansing 
between the teeth, when used up and down, and polishing 
the surface when used crossways. The hair warranted sever 
to come out. The UNION and TRIPLE HAIR BRUSHES, 
The DOUBLE ANTI-PRESSURE NAIL BRUSH. The 
MEDIUM SHAVING BRUSH. The RAILWAY STROP 
and POWDER. The above new and elegant articles, in 
addition to a very extensive assortment of beautiful Per- 
fumes, are the sole manufactures and inventions of Messrs. 
ROSS and SONS, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate-street, London, 
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“‘In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he genérally does 
by extracts) of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
dom light reading; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once aye aay h lves to t ° 
a iactad.: Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly ublications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of ‘the 


book.”—BuLwer. 
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Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conquest ; with Anecdotes of their 
Courts, now first published from Official Re- 
cords and other Authentic Documents, Private 
as wellas Public. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Vol. X. London: 1847. 

Tue history of England’s kings, and of the 
English people, is contained in fifteen volumes. 
Already have ten volumes been devoted to 
England’s Queens by Miss SrRICKLAND, and 
she has arrived only at the commencement of 
the career of Mary, who shared the sceptre, 
as well as the throne, with WiLL1Am the 
Tuirp. Almost two volumes have been occu- 
pied with the memoir of the ill-fated Queen 
and widow of JamEs the Seconp: and we had 
anticipated from it a vast fund of entertain- 
ment, and the revelation of a whole magazine 
of secrets; for Miss StRICKLAND had been 
supplied by M. Guizor with a quantity of 
correspondence and state papers, accumulated 
during the residence of JamEs and his Queen 
in France, and relating to the intrigues for their 
restoration going on in England. But we are 
compelled to express great disappointment at 
the contents of these expected treasures, They 
are dull and tedious, throw little light upon 
the political history of the time, and still less 
upon its social life. Miss StrickLAND has a 
peculiarly keen eye for the amusing; and we 
may be sure that if she could have traced any 
thing in the shape of gossip in these docu- 
ments, she would have drawn it forth, and pre- 
sented it in its most attractive shape. But 
there is manifested in the volume before us 
too much of the book-making art. The au- 
thoress has fallen into the error so common 
with writers who achieve popularity, of sup- 
posing that the good graces of the public will 
be extended to any quantity of print bearing 
her name; and that whatever she writes will be 
sure to please. She ought to have learned by 
this time, that we weary even of our best 
friends, and of the things we love most, if we 
see too much of them. A book that we find 
delightful for four or five volumes, will appear 
to grow dull with the sixth, and will become 
insufferable at the tenth, even although the last 
was, in fact, as fitted to please as the first,— 
the change being in ourselves, and not in the 
author. 

Miss StricKLAND has made this mistake, 
and all her powers of selection, of arrange- 
ment of style, are insufficient to recal the zest 
with which the earlier volumes of her Lives of 
the Queens were read by every body. She has 
come to be perused as a task. Wherefore we 
know not, but the Memoir with which she has 
taken the most pains, that of the Queen of 
JAMES THE SECOND, is the heaviest and least 
interesting. We were glad when we saw it 
fairly brought to a conclusion. The other, so 
far as it goes, is more attractive; and there is 
yet time, before its close, for MissStRicKLAND 
to avoid the taint of dullness that infects its 
predecessor. From the first we take only one 
passage, a sketch by Count HAMILTON of 








THE FIRST PRETENDER AND HIS SISTER. 
“ The king our young lord increases every day 








in wit, and the princess, his sister, becomes more 
and more charming. Heaven preserve her from 
being stolen from us, for her lady governess seems 
to have no other fear than that! These two are 
always near their august mother, to whom they pay 
the most tender and dutiful attention. To these 
precious ones of hers, who are adorned with the 
virtues of their father, it is her care to inculcate 
sentiments of gratitude towards the illustrious pro- 
tector, who, in a foreign land, by a thousand friendly 
cares, mitigates the hardships of their adverse des- 
tiny. The figure of our young king might be chosen 
by a painter for the model of the god of love, if 
such a deity dared to be represented in this saintly 
court of St. Germains. As for the princess, her 
hair is very beautiful, and of the loveliest tint of 
brown; hercomplexionremindsus of the most brilliant 
yet delicate tints of the fairest flowers of spring ; 
she has her brother’s features in a softer mould, and 
her mother’s eyes.’’ In another description of her 
he says, ‘‘ She has the plumpness one adores in a 
divinity of sixteen, with the freshness of an Aurora, 
and if any thing more can be said, it must be in 
praise of the roundness and whiteness of her arms.”’ 
The portrait of a beautiful nameless princess, in the 
costume of the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in the guard-chamber at Hampton Court, will 
readily be identified by this glowing description of 
the honorary laureate of St. Germains, as that of 
the youngest daughter of James II. even by those 
who are not familiar with her other portraits. How 
it came there is the question, but there can be little 
doubt of its having been sent to her sister Queen 
Anne, by the proud mother of this exquisite 
creature, who was good as she was fair. 


In the biography of Mary the character of 
Wivu1amM is illustrated by many curious 
anecdotes. Indeed, he fills a larger space in 
it than she does. One of the most interesting 
and novel passages is, perhaps, this excellent 
account of 

WILLIAM’S WOOING. 

The campaign of 1677 being concluded, the 
Orange hero having nothing better to do, conde- 
scended to go in person to seek the hand of one of 
the finest girls in Europe, and the presumptive 
heiress of Great Britain. For this purpose he set 
sail from Holland, and arrived at Harwich, after a 
stormy passage, October the 9th (19th) of the same 
year. Having disposed himself to act the wooer, 
‘the came,” says Sir William Temple, ‘like a 
trusty lover, post from Harwich to Newmarket, 
where his uncles Charles II. and James Duke of 
York, were enjoying the October Newmarket meet- 
ing.”” The Prince of Orange was very kindly re- 
ceived by King Charles and the Duke of York, who 
both strove to enter into discussions of business, 
which they were both surprised and diverted to 
observe how dexterously he avoided. ‘‘So King 
Charles,’ says Temple, ‘‘bade me find out the 
reason of it. The Prince of Orange told me, he 
was resolved to see the young princess before he 
entered into affairs, and to proceed in that before 
the other affairs of the peace.’? The fact was, he 
did not mean to make peace, but play the impas- 
sioned lover, as well as he could, and obtain her 
from the good nature of his uncle Charles, and then 
trust to his alliance with the protestant heiress of 
England to force the continuance of the war with 
France. He could not affect being in love with his 
cousin before he saw her ; and for this happiness he 
shewed so much impatience, that his uncle Charles 
said (laughing like a good-for-nothing person as he 
was, at a delicacy which would have been most re- 
spectable if it had been real), he supposed ‘his 
whims must be humoured;’’ and, leaving Newmarket 
some days before his inclination, he escorted the 
Prince of Orange to Whitehall, and presented him 
as a suitor to his fair niece. 

‘The prince,”’ proceeds his friend Temple, 
‘upon the sight of the Princess Mary, was so 
pleased with her person, and all those signs of such 
a ‘humour’ as had been described to him, that he 
immediately made his suit to the king, which was 
very well received, and assented to, but with this 
condition, that the terms of a peace abroad might 
first be agreed on between them. The Prince of 





Orange excused himself, and said, ‘He must end 
his marriage before he began the peace treaty ;’ 
whether he deemed marriage and peace incompatible, 
he did not add, but his expressions, though per- 
fectly consistent with his usual measures, were not 
very suitable to the lover-like impatience he affected. 
‘ His allies,’ he growled, ‘ would be apt to believe 
he had made this match at their cost, and, for his 
part, he would never sell his honour for—a wife !’ 
This gentlemanlike speech availed not, and the king 
continued so positive for three or four days, that 
my lord treasurer (Danby) and I began to doubt 
the whole business would break upon this punc- 
tilio,’’ says Sir William Temple, adding: ‘‘ About 
that time I chanced to go to the prince at supper, 
and found him in the worst humour I ever saw; 
he told me, ‘ that he repented coming into England, 
and resolved that he would stay but two days 
longer, and then be gone, if the king continued in 
the mind he was, of treating of the peace before he 
was married; but that, before he went, the king 
must choose how they should live hereafter, for he 
was sure it must be either like the greatest friends 
or the greatest enemies,’ and desired me ‘to let 
his majesty know so next morning, and give him 
an account of what he should say upon it.’’’ This 
was abundantly insolent, even supposing William 
owed no more to his uncle than according to the 
general-history version ; but when we see him raised 
from the dust, loaded with benefits, and put in a 
position to assume this arrogant tone—undeniable 
facts, allowed even by the partial pen of Temple,— 
the hero of Nassau assumes the ugly semblance of 
an ungrateful little person, a very spoiled mannikin 
withal, in a most ill-behaved humour. Careless, 
easy Charles, who let every man, woman and child 
have its own way, that plagued him into compli- 
ance, was the very person with whom such airs had 
their intended effect. Sir William Temple having 
communicated to his sovereign this polite speech of 
defiance in his own palace, Charles replied, after 
listening with great attention, ‘* Well, I never yet 
was deceived in judging of a man’s honesty by his 
looks; and if I am not deceived in the prince’s 
face, he is the honestest man in the world. I will 
trust him—he shall have his wife. You go, Sir 
William Temple, and tell my brother so, and that 
it is a thing T am resolved on.’’ ‘‘ I did so,’’ con- 
tinues Sir William Temple, ‘‘ and the Duke of 
York seemed at first a little surprised; but when 
I had done, he said, ‘the king shall be obeyed, 
and I would be glad if all his subjects would learn 
of me to obey him. I do tell him my opinion very 
freely upon all things; but when } know his posi- 
tive pleasure on a point, I obey him.’ From the 
Duke of York I went,’’ continues Temple, ‘‘ to the 
Prince of Orange, and told him my story, which he 
could hardly at first believe; but he embraced me, 
and told me I had made him a very happy man, 
and very unexpectedly. So I left him to give the 
king an account of what had passed. As I went 
through the ante-chamber of the Prince of Orange, 
T encountered lord-treasurer Danby, and told him 
my story. The lord-treasurer undertook to adjust 
all between the king and the Prince of Orange.’’ 
This he did so well, that the match was declared 
that evening in the cabinet council. Then the 
Prince of Orange requested an interview with his 
uncle the Duke of York, in which he declared 
‘¢ that he had something to say to him about an 
affair which was the chief cause of his coming to 
England ; this was, to desire that he might have the 
happiness to be nearer related to him, by marrying 
the Lady Mary.”’ The duke replied, ‘ that he 
had all the esteem for him he could desire ; but, till 
they had brought to a conclusion the affair of war 
or peace, that discourse must be delayed.”” The 
duke mentioned the conversation to King Charles 
in the evening, who owned that he had authorised 
the application of the Prince of Orange. 


Mary was just then in love with a Scottish 
nobleman; but royal people must marry to 
please others, not themselves; so Mary was 
given to the Dutchman, who, within two days 
of their wedding, treated her with actual 
cruelty, because the Duchess of York had a 
son, and so placed an obstacle in the way of 
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his wife’s succession. Immediately on her 
arrival in Holland, Witu1AM took her maid 
into keeping as a favourite mistress, of which 
transaction we have the following account :— 


WILLIAM’S AMOURS. 


The preference which the Prince of Orange ma- 
nifested for Elizabeth Villiers was the canker of the 
princess’s peace, from her marriage to the grave. 
This connection, however scandalous it may be, is 
not matter of slander, but of documentary history. 
Scandal likewise involved his name very shamefully 
with that of her sister, Anne Villiers, after she was 
Madame Bentinck. Altogether, it may be judged 
how strong were the meshes woven round the poor 
princess by this family clique. These companions 
of the princess’s youth naturally possessed in them- 
selves the species of authoritative influence over her 
mind, which they derived from being the daughters 
of her governess, all somewhat older than herself. 
When it is remembered that the head of the clique 
was the mistress of her husband, and that the next 
in age and influence became the wife of his favourite 
minister of state, the case of Mary of England 
seems sufficiently pitiable; when she married Wil- 
liam of Orange, her age was not sixteen years ; he 
was twenty-seven, and her bold rival was nineteen 
or twenty, or perhaps older. A dread of insult 
soon produced in the mind of the princess that 
close reserve and retreat within herself, which, even 
after her spirit was utterly broken, often perplexed 
her astute husband, at a time when their views and 
feelings regarding the deposition of her father were 
unanimous. 

But we must hasten onward to 

WILLIAM’S LAST ACT. 

It was the Act of Parliament enforcing an oath 
for the abjuration of the young prince, her son, 
that so greatly depressed and agitated the heart of 
Mary Beatrice. The measure was strongly opposed 
in the House of Commons, and much diplomacy 
was practiced there, to throw the bill out by subtle 
amendments, in order to gain time; but the Jaco- 
bite party were out-manceuvred, and it passed the 
Lords. The council ordered a special commission 
to be prepared, for giving the royal assent to it 
without delay, the forms requiring it to be signed by 
the king, in the presence of the lord-keeper and the 
clerks of the Parliament. The awful sentence ‘‘ Je 
tire vers ma fin,’’ occupied the thoughts of the ex- 
piring monarch, before the deputation arrived at 
Kensington Palace, and it was many hours ere they 
could obtain admission into his presence. The 
pause was of no common interest; the fortunes of 
the two rival claimants of the crown hung on the 
event. Parliament remained sitting; and the Ja- 
cobite party, well aware that William was not ina 
state to be troubled with business, raised the cry of 
‘* Adjourn, adjourn!’’ hoping that the bill would 
be lost by the demise of the sovereign; but a mes- 
sage from the Lords prevented their plan from being 
carried into effect. The deputation entered the 
royal chamber meantime, but William’s nerveless 
hand being incapable of giving effect to the last 
office of hatred, which survived the corporeal 
powers of sinking nature, by signing the bill, the 
facsimile stamp was affixed in his presence. This 
was the last regnal act of William’s life, of which 
it might truly be said, the end crowns the work. 


This was the 
ORIGIN OF THE BENTINCKS. 


In the midst of the arduous war with France, 
just after the battle of Seneffe, William of Orange 
was seized with the same fatal disease (small-pox) 
which had destroyed both his father and his mother 
in the prime of their lives. The eruption refused 
to throw ott, and he remained half dead. His 
physicians declared, that if some young healthy 
person who had not had the disease would enter the 
bed, and hold the Prince in his arms for some time, 
the animal warmth’ might cause the small-pox to 
throw out, and the hope of his country might be 
saved. This announcement produced the greatest 
consternation among the attendants of the Prince ; 
even those who had had the disease were terrified 
at encountering the infection in its most virulent 





state, for the physicians acknowledged that the ex- 
periment might be fatal. One of the pages of the 
Prince of Orange, a young noble of the line of 
Bentinck, who was eminently handsome, resolved 
to venture his safety for the life of his master, and 
volunteered to be the subject of the experiment; 
which, when tried, was completely successful. 
Bentinck caught the disease, and narrowly escaped 
with life : for many years, he was William’s fa- 
vourite and Prime Minister. 


Dr. Lake has preserved some anecdotes of 
the manner in which the Princess (afterwards 
Queen) ANNE was educated, which give a very 
unfavourable impression both of her tutors 
and of her own natural character. 

QUEEN ANNE’S TRAINING. 


Just before Easter, the young Princess Anne 
was confirmed, in royal state, at the chapel of 
Whitehall, by her preceptor, Compton Bishop of 
London. Her first communion took place on 
Easter Sunday. Her tutor, Dr. Lake, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the extraordinary manner in 
which she conducted herself :—‘‘ Being Easter-day, 
for the first time, the Lady Anne received the sacra- 
ment; the Bishop of Exeter preached at St. 
James’s (chapel), and consecrated. Through neg- 
ligence, her Highness was not instructed now much 
to drink, but drank of it (the cup) thrice; whereat 
I was much concerned, lest the Duke of York, her 
father, should have notice of it.’””? The gross neg- 
ligence of which Dr. Lake complains must have 
been the fault of the preceptor of the Princess, 
Compton Bishop of London, whose thoughts 
were too busy with polemics to attend to the proper 
instruction of his charge. The unseemly conduct 
of the Princess on this occasion reflects the greatest 
possible disgrace on the Prelate, whose duty it was 
to have prepared her for the reception of this 
solemn rite, and on whom a greater degree of re- 
sponsibility than ordinary devolved on account of 
her father’s unhappy secession from the communion 
of the Church of England. It is apparent that 
Compton had not even taken the trouble of reading 
and explaining to his royal pupil the eleventh chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, verses 
21 and 22, or this startling violation of the 
reverential decorum practised and enjoined by the 
Church of England could not have occurred. 


What a revelation is this of 
GAMBLING SCENES AT COURT. 


King Charles TI. thought proper to introduce his 
nieces to the City of London, and took them in 
state, with his Queen and their father, to dine at 
Guildhall, at the Lord Mayor’s feast, 1675. (Mary 
was born in 1662.) They were at this time com- 
pletely out, or introduced into public life ; and the 
ill effects of such introduction began to shew itself 
in the conduct of Lady Mary. Like her sister 
Anne, she became a constant card-player; and, not 
content with devoting her evenings in the week- 
days to this dangerous diversion, she played at cards 
on the Sabbath. Her tutor, Dr. Lake, being in 
her closet with her, led the conversation to this 
subject, which gave him pain, and he was moreover 
apprehensive lest it should offend the people. Lady 
Mary asked him, ‘‘ what he thought of it?’ His 
answer will be thought, in these times, far too 
lenient. ‘‘ I told her,’’ he says, ‘‘ I could not say 
it was a sin to doso, but it was not expedient; and 
I advised her Highness nof¢ to do it, for fear of 
giving offence. Nor did she play at cards on Sun- 
day nights,” he adds, ‘‘ while she continued in 
England.”” Her tutor had not denounced the de- 
testable habit of gambling on Sabbath nights in 
terms sufficiently strong to prevent a relapse ; for 
he afterwards deplored piteously that the Lady 
Mary renewed her Sunday card-parties in Holland. 
It was a noxious sin, and he ought plainly to have 
told her so. He could have done his duty to his 
pupil without having the fear of royalty before his 
eyes; for neither the king nor the Duke of York, 
her father, were gamblers. Most likely, Dr. Lake 
was afraid of the ladies about the princesses; for 
the English court, since the time of Henry VIII. 
had been infamous for the devotion of both sexes 
to the sin of gambling. The Lady Anne of York 





is described by her companion, Sarah Jennings 
(when, in after life, she was Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough), as a little card-playing automaton; and 
this vile manner of passing her Sabbath evenings 
proves that the same corruption had entered the 
soul of her superior sister. 


We trust that the reigns of ANNE -7d 
CHARLOTTE are not to be proportionec n 
length to those before us. Ifso, who can hupe 
to see the end of the work—much less to read 
to the close ? 


The Life and Adventures of Zamba, an African 
Negro King ; and his Experience of Slavery 
in South Carolina. Written by Himself. 
Corrected and Arranged by PETER NEIL- 
son. London, 1847: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

WE resume our narrative at the point where 

we left it, and hasten to introduce to our 

readers ZAMBA, the slave! Captain Win~ 

TON, to satisfy what he seems himself to have 

considered a very tender conscience, had pro- 

cured a good owner for ZaAMBA, who was 
moreover thus spared the indignity of being 
exposed to public sale by auction. Mr, Nay- 

LOR, ZAMBA’S master, was an auctioneer ex- 

tensively employed. He seems to have been a 

benevolent man, and to have treated ZAMBA 

with invariable kindness,—in the end giving 
him his freedom. The young negro met also 
with great kindness from another white man, 

a young Scotchman of the name of THomson, 

a clerk in the store of Mr. Naytor. This 

young man rendered him many services, 

amongst others, giving him instruction in 
reading and religious knowledge—,a proof of 
real kindness, when we reflect that by this 
conduct he subjected himself to a legal penalty 
of one hundred pounds. Such is the Jaw ina 
so-called free country. It was in ZAMBA’s 
power to testify his gratitude to this benevo- 
lent young man by saving him from being 
drowned at the risk of his own life. After this 
incident Mr. THomson redoubled his atten- 
tion to his young preserver’s education, causing 
him to write letters, to which he returned an- 
swers. We are favoured with a specimen of 

ZAMBA’’S early epistolary style, which we tran- 

scribe for the benefit of our readers :— 





Verry Gup Sar,—I am moch indett to yu for 
kindnes to poor Africann. I’m stonish yu pay 
temsion so grat to blak Slave—if Scotsman al like 
yu, den Scotlan must shure bee vine cuntree—yu 
teech me reed—reed Bibell.—Bibell telly me all 
bout God and Hevven an grat most ekgselents Sa- 
veeour Jesus, who die for all men ever live and 
bleeve on him.—Bibell telly me allsoe bout Hell, 
dat is de place vere al bad man goe—al Tyrands, 
an Moorderurs, an Teeves—dey will floggee Cow- 
skinn one anoder dere for punishe for sins dune in 
dis worlld.—Sow me tank yu, Massa Tomson, fur 
al yur tension, an no morr till nicks time yu heerre 
from mee, yur moss bedeent sarvan, ZAMBA. 


ZamBa, by the advice of his friend, attended 
various places of worship belonging to different 
sects, that he might himself decide which he 
ought to attend regularly. He seems imme- 
diately to have given a preference to the Me- 
thodists. But ZAMBA was no sectarian: few 
Christians are animated by a more truly 
catholic spirit. On his return from church, 
ZAMBA began to examine himself, to find if 
he was indeed at peace with all men—if he 
could heartily forgive and pray for Captain 
Winton; nor did he rest contented till he 


‘had besought the frame of mind which would 


enable him to do so. Could the most enlight~ 
ened man on earth have had a more exalted 
idea of the true spirit of Christianity than this 
poor simple-minded African ? : 
ZAMBA’s benevolent master had promised 
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to procure him a passage in a vessel bound for 
Africa, whence he might return with his wife, 
of whom he retained the fondest remembrance. 
One of those incidents which, happening per- 
haps more frequently than we are apt to ima- 
gine, yet read more like romance than reality, 
rendered this step unnecessary. One day, 
ZaMBA had accompanied Mr. THomson to 
inspect a newly arrived cargo of slaves, and he 
had scarcely entered the building where they 
were confined, when he found himself in the 
arms of a young woman, who screamed aloud 
“ZamBA! my dear ZamBA!”’ This was 
ZILLAH, who had thus strangely found her 
long-lost husband. Mr. NayLor purchased 
ZILLAH, and the African king and his consort 
were re-united in slavery. ‘The following ac- 
count of ZILLAH’s capture will give an idea 
of the means resorted to by slave-dealers and 
their myrmidons to obtain the objects of their 
infamous traffic. Wandering one day about a 
mile from home, ZILLAH observed a large 
boat rowing down the river— 


At last the boat put into a small cove a few hun- 
dred yards from her; and some of the men who 
were white came ashore. She then observed two of 
them walk straight into the country ; but when they 
had proceeded about a quarter of a mile in that di- 
rection, they struck off at a right angle, and com- 
menced running, as if chasing each other in diver- 
sion. They then took a turn about, as if to the 
river, and immediately made towards her. One 
came up on each side, and, seizing her by the wrists, 
one of them drew a cutlass, and made signs, by 
pointing to her mouth and then to her breast, that 
he would kill her if she screamed. They then 
dragged her towards the boat, in which were about 
a dozen white men and a few blacks, put her in, 
and pushed off to the middle of the river, and, 
by hard rowing, were not long in reaching their 
ship, which lay at anchor in the river. As soon 
as poor Zillah was in the boat, some of the men 
attempted to take the bracelets and earrings from 
her, but were instantly checked by a man who 
seemed superior to the rest. She was no sooner on 
board the ship, than the same person took her down 
to the cabin, where the Captain sat smoking ; and 
here poor Zillah was speedily stripped of all her 
ornaments, pearl necklace included. She was then 
huddled down to the hold, and for many days en- 
dured great hardships. 


_ZaMBa’s happiness was now complete. His 
leisure was occupied in instructing ZILLAH, 
and imparting to her the advantages he had 
himself obtained. In the course of time they 
were admitted members of a Methodist con- 
gregation, and were re-married by a Christian 
minister. The first clergyman towhom ZAMBA 
applied refused him admission into the Church 
of Christ, because he ventured to hope that 
some of his countrymen who had never had an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
doctrines of the Cross might still escape from 
eternal condemnation. For venturing to en- 
tertain such a hope he was rejected as utterly 
unworthy, and as being still “in the gall of 
bitterness and in the bonds of iniquity.” Me- 
thodist clergymen move generally from station 
to station, and the next who was appointed to 
Charleston proved more charitable towards 
poor ZAMBA’s charity. 

In 1807 Mr. Naytor presented ZAMBA 
and his wife with their freedom. They con- 
tinued, however, to live with him till 1819, 
when he removed to another state, and ZAMBA 
; «« commenced business as a shopkeeper. On his 
S Iaster’s departure from Charleston, ZAMBA 

Aaforms us, “he had a regular account current 
made out for me from the commencement, 

owing both Z1LLaH and myself annual 
es, and calculating interest on the money 
held for me to a fraction, and fairly and 
y paid me over every cent of what was 





due.” We did not doubt that, even among 
slaveholders, benevolence might exist, as a 
flower will occasionally blossom upon the most 
uncongenial soil; but that the most noxious 
moral growths are the natural products of 
slavery, there is, even in this small volume, 
sufficient evidence to demonstrate. We have 
hitherto omitted interrupting the progress of 
our slight and imperfect outline of ZAMBA’s 
interesting career, by introducing passages 
illustrative of the monstrous evils attendant 
on slavery, preferring to leave unbroken the 
thread of the narrative. We shall now give a 
few extracts, which will abundantly satisfy our 
readers—if, indeed, they require such a satisfac- 
tion—that the fearful effects of slavery have not 
been exaggerated. Making a few omissions, we 
shall begin with an account of what, in its very 
name, outrages the feelings most sacred to 
humanity. Here is ZamBA’s report of 


SCENES AT A SLAVE AUCTION ! 

In selling them at the store, a large table was 
placed before the door, upon the wooden pavement ; 
and upon this table my master, or one of his 
partners, mounted, with a paper in his hand and a 
small wooden mallet. The negro, or negroes, 
generally dressed in their best, were then placed 
also upon the table, and were told to hold up their 
heads. Mr. Naylor, or his partner, then read out 
their description and character; sound, sober, 
honest, and no runaway, being almost always part 
of the latter; and then the terms of sale were 
stated,—cash, or an endorsed approved note, at 
sixty or ninety days, or sometimes six months. 
In the meantime intending purchasers, including 
ofttimes white ladies, had gathered round the table. 
Questions were then put to the piece of living mer- 
chandise, and in general, quiet and humble answers 
were given, although I have seen some of my race 
very sullen and refractory. On the other hand, I 
have seen some young fellows as merry as crickets, 
laughing and joking with all around. These generally, 
however, I am aware, could pretty well guess into 
what hands they were most likely to fall. I have, 
however, witnessed scenes at auctions which were 
truly harrowing to the soul, especially in the case 
of females. I have seen poor women so much 
agitated, and rending the air so with their screams, 
that the auctioneer, notwithstanding all his blan- 
dishments, was obliged to put off the sale till a 
succeeding day; and the poor women had to be 
taken into the store and revived (for more than 
once I have seen them faint) with a glass of wine’ 
What would ladies in civilised and Christian England 
think of the fair and gentle ladies of free and Chris- 
tian America—to see, I say, these lilies of the 
creation at an auction-table, putting questions to 
victims of their own sex, such as no modest man 
would repeat, and that, too, in the presence of a 
crowd of men? I have seen at the same time men 
ordering these poor black women to pull down their 
stockings, and stretching forth their unhallowed 
hands to assist the poor creatures in doing so. 
This was done, as I was told, to ascertain whether 
the individuals offered for sale were troubled with 
diseased or ulcerated legs; but it was done with 
the utmost coolness, just in the same manner as 
a butcher handles his four-legged victims. I may 
observe, however, that upon an average, the owners 
of their fellow-men, who thus outraged the first 
principles of human nature, by making merchandise 
(and that, too, in such a glaring manner) of ‘‘ man, 
the image of God,’”’ even although clothed in a 
sable skin, generally so arranged matters beforehand, 
that husband was not separated from wife, father 
or mother from their children, or children of the 
same parents from one another. If they could as 
well be sold in /o¢s, conveniently to the purchaser, 
so far all was good. If not, that is to say, if the 


purchaser had not cash or credit sufficient to goa 
certain length, or if he required, perhaps, only a 
female domestic servant, he, without compunction, 
bought the wife or daughter, and left the husband 
or father to some other bidder, who perhaps lived 
in a part of the country where there would be no 
chance of the poor slaves ever again meeting each 





other. I have seen the husband and wife, and 
sometimes an infant or two, upon the auction- 
table, the husband with his arms around the neck 
of his faithful and long-loved, although black 
partner, imploring, in the most moving language, 
while the tears trickled down his sable cheeks, that 
they would not separate him from all he cared for 
upon earth; and the poor woman, equally moved, 
and in many cases more so, beseeching, with all the 
eloquence of nature’s own giving, that she might be 
allowed to toil the remainder of her earthly existence 
with the only one her heart ever loved. But all in 
vain! For the convenience of some proud, arro- 
gant, and overbearing planter, or some iron-hearted 
slave-dealer, who had all his life been accustomed 
to regard the black race as merely a superior order 
of brutes, the most sacred and tender links of 
humanity were torn asunder, and a few coarse jeers 
and remarks, made upon the mighty fuss about 
nothing. Amongst many of the white people the 
impression is, that a negro has no feelings, although 
even these know well to the contrary, and merely 
entertain this idea before the world, to cloak their 
own want of feeling. I have seen husband and 
wife so loath to part, that at length the husband 
was forced into the auction-store and compelled to 
await the arrival of his purchaser, whilst the weep- 
ing wife and children were conveyed up the street 
to a waggon in waiting for them, their lordly, 
noble, high-souled, and generous republican master 
bringing up the rear with a cowskin in his hand, 
applying it now and then ina gentle way to the 
back of his new-made purchase. 


And what is the cowskin? asks some Eng- 
lish reader, in blissful ignorance of the very 
name of this instrument of torture, thus shame- 
lessly employed in open day in the streets of 
an American city. 


THE COWSKIN, 


then, is formed of untanned cow or ox hide, cut in 
narrow strips, and twisted together in a spiral 
form, as thick as a stout walking-stick at the b@® 
end, and tapering gradually to a point; and, lastly, 
coated over with oil paint, and generally green. 
The fact is, the greater part of them are used as 
riding-whips. They are so tough and so hard that 
any person of ordinary strength can leave a deep 
mark in a deal board by one blow of this instru- 
ment. It may then be imagined with what effect 
it tells upon the bare back and legs of a poor negro, 
or (as happens often enough) a negress. 


The bare existence of such an instrument 
speaks volumes. It reminds us in its nature 
and application of a similar device of tyranny 
in the Old World—we mean the Russian 
knout. It is a subject of painful interest to 
trace the similarity of feature exhibited by 
tyranny wherever she fixes her terrible reign. 
However different she may be in the citernal 
trappings: of state or ceremony, by whatever 
name she may be called, the spirit of tyranny 
and its effects are everywhere the same—the 
same beneath the sway of the autocrat of all 
the Russias, as under the rule of the hydra- 
headed despotism of the slave-states of Amer- 
ica. Here are two anecdotes which serve to shew 
that property in a fellow-creature is not for 
mortals :— 


I had been nearly two years in Charleston, and 
had witnessed little practical cruelty in regard to 
slaves. To be sure I had occasionally seen young- 
sters pretty severely chastised,—but not without 
cause. Nothing very glaring came under my no- 
tice until the following occurrence :—One fine sum- 
mer morning, about six o’clock, as I was preparing 
to go to the store, I heard a dreadful screaming in 
the neighbouring yard, where a new tenant had come 
during the previous week. On looking out of my bed- 
room window, I saw a white gentleman with kis 
coat off; he held a young negro-woman by the arm 
with his left hand, whilst with the other he struck 
her, apparently with all his force, with a cowskin. 
The poor girl was naked to the middle,—her back 
and bosom quite bare, of course ; the blood flowed 
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at every stroke; and her screams were truly heart- 
rending: ‘* Massa, dear Massa! for God Almighty 
sake forgive me, and I’ll never do so again. Do, 
dear Massa ! for mercy sake, be done!”’ Her cries 
and petitions were alike in vain, until at last the 
white brute,—I cannot help calling him such, whe- 
ther or not the reader may be displeased at this ex- 
pression ; whoever had been a spectator, as I was, 
T am sure would not think my words too strong, 
—worn out with exertion, let her go. On inquiry, 
I found that in cooking some coffee for him that 
morning the girl had mismanaged it in some way ! 
And mark! reader—enlightened British freemen ! 
—this man the world styled a gentleman! He 
was a lawyer of considerable practice in the city. 
T can hardly express how I felt on witnessing this 
outrage on humanity—this horrible insult to the 
modesty and tenderness of the weaker (I need not 
say the fair) sex ; this dreadful degradation of hu- 
man nature. But after all, thinks I to myself, the 
degradation is chiefly on the part of the gentleman. 
In the course of the day I related to Mr. Thomson 
what Ihad seen. ‘‘Oh! Zamba, that is nothing 
to what you might see every day were you upon 
some country estates. The people in town, for de- 
cency’s sake, and perhaps, too, because they are 
more polished in their manners altogether, keep 
these things as quiet as possible. When they wish 
to chastise a slave, they send him to the workhouse, 
or sugar-house as your black brethren call it ; and 
there the poor wretch receives a regular lashing 
according to law; that is to say, not more than 
thirty-nine strokes can be inflicted in one day ; and 
for this accommodation the owner must pay half-a- 
dollar.” I brooded in silence over the matter ; 
but the next day, as fate would have it, I witnessed 
a still more melancholy scene. On passing through 
State-street I heard screams and yells proceeding 
from a yard; and on peeping through a chink in 
one of the boards of the fence, I beheld a young 
girl, stripped to the middle, her hands tied to a 
post, used generally for fastening ropes to for dry- 
ing clothes upon; and behind her, a young—lady, 
shall I call her? No; nor yet woman ; but a she- 
fiend, in the semblance of a lady, deliberately 
striking her victim with a regular cowskin, making 
the blood start at every blow; and to make the 
punishment more severe, abusing her with her 
tongue in terms very unfit for a lady to pronounce: 
‘¢T shall teach you, you confounded black devil, 
to burn my best muslin gown; but take that and 
that,”’ redoubling her blows ; ‘‘ and if you ever do 
the like again I shall have you flayed alive.’”? The 
poor wretch had, it seemed, in ironing a gown of 
the lady’s, applied an iron in rather too hot a state ; 
and now the meek-tempered mistress revenged her- 
self at the expense of everything sacred and dear to 
the sex, by treating her worse than a dog. I felt 
an impulse to leap over the fence and interfere in 
the matter; but a moment’s reflection convinced 
me that I would only make matters worse ; and 
should I dare to raise my hand against a white per- 
son, I already was aware that, according to law, I 
should forfeit my right hand. 

I made some inquiries regarding the parties, and 
found that the lady was a Miss (I am 
strongly tempted to disclose her name), a young 
woman of twenty, very beautiful according to 
white notions, accomplished, and wealthy, and 
much admired by the other sex—in short, one of 
the toasts of the city. On passing the house a few 
days afterwards, I perceived her seated near an 
open window, performing upon the piano, and sing- 
ing with really a melodious voice, and looking for 
all the world, as people say, like an angel. But 
oh! alas, what a different part had I seen her per- 
form a few days previously ! 





Were it necessary, or did our space permit, 
we could give more of such anecdotes. One 
other, however, we must extract, as without it 
the revolting picture would be incomplete. 
Such is ZamBa’s account of the temptations 
and opportunity afforded by slavery to the in- 
dulgence of the most degrading passions, and 
the commission with impunity of the blackest 
crimes in the calendar of guilt :-— 


About ten miles from town, one Captain Gullan 
had an estate, upon which there were about fifty 
negroes, and amongst them was a very handsome 
young married woman, named Juno, who had taken 
the Captain’s fancy; and he, too, be it observed, 
was a married man. The Captain had first at- 
tempted by what his brother white men here call 
fair means—that is, by the offer of a little favour 
or indulgence, or a few dollars, to seduce poor 
Juno, but she resisted all the overtures of the white 
libertine. The Captain, however, would not be 
thus repelled, but persecuted her from day to day. 
One evening, after her field-task was over, he 
paid her a visit in her little hut, her husband being 
present, and their only child, an infant. ‘‘ Juno, I 
wish to see you at my house this evening,’’ said the 
Captain; ‘‘ you will call up after dark. My wife 
is in town at present, and I wish you to come parti- 
cularly ; so do not disappoint me, or by the Lord 
I shall make it a bad business for both you and 
Billy here.’’ Poor Billy sat apart, and never 
opened his lips; but Juno, clasping her hands to- 
gether, said imploringly—‘‘ Do, dear massa, excuse 
me—do, for God’s sake, excuseme. I know you 
want me for no good, Oh! dear massa, haven’t 
you a dear, sweet, good lady of yourown? Why 
will you take trouble for a poor negro-woman? I 
will serve you night and day; but do not ask me 
to be faithless to my poor Billy.”” ‘* Hold your 
jaw, now, you neegur,” said he, ‘‘and give me 
none of your sermons. Come up as I bid you.” 
But Juno held out, and did not go to the house. 
So the following day Captain Gullan came down on 
horseback to Juno’s hut, early in the morning, just 
as the negroes were standing at their doors, prepar- 
ing to go to their task in the field. He called out, 
and the woman came to the door with her husband. 
‘©Come this way, Juno,” said the Captain, and 
whispered something in her ear. At this the poor 
woman renewed her supplications that he would 
let her alone. ‘Take that, then, you d——d 
neegur,’’ said he—‘‘ and that,’’ striking her over 
the head and shoulders with his horsewhip.. ‘‘ By 
God! I shall make you obey me.” Billy rushed 
between his wife and her brutal assailant, holding 
up his hands to ward off the blows from her, and 
crying out, ‘‘ Do, for God’s sake, massa, let us do 
our work in peace, and let poor Juno alone!’’ 
‘Do you dare to lift up your hand to me, you 
infernal black dog!’’ said the Captain. ‘‘ Take 
that, and be d——d ;’’ and he drew a pistol from 
his pocket, and shot poor Billy through the heart. 
The whole of the negroes around, at this horrible 
deed, set up a shout of horror, and, as chance 
would have it, at this moment two of the neigh- 
bouring planters made their appearance quite un- 
expectedly. ‘‘ Why, Captain,’’ said one of them, 
‘* what’s all this? You really have gone too far, I 
expect ;’’ and, stooping down to the poor dead 
negro, he added, ‘* Why you have killed one of 
your best negroes! God bless me, Captain, do 
you know what you have done?”’ ‘‘ Done!’ said 
the murderer, quite coolly,: ‘‘ yes, I know what I 
have done. Do you think I would allow a cursed 
negro to lift his hand to me, and not make him pay 
for it? I was only acting in self-defence.’ 
‘¢ Massa! massa !’’ exclaimed some of the negroes, 
‘¢ poor Bill only held up his hands to save Juno.” 
‘¢ Peace! you confounded rascals !’’ cried the Cap- 
tain; and, riding amongst them, he struck right 
and left with the whip, and dispersed them. He 
then returned to his two white neighbours, and said, 
‘¢Did not both of you see that black rascal with 
his hands uplifted to me before you came forward ?” 
‘“‘ Why, Captain, I believe I did see him with his 
hands up,”’ said one ; ‘‘ but I question if it was to 
strike you. I think you have been too rash ; and 
I can tell you, Captain, I don’t envy your position 
anyhow.’ The Captain then threw a few dollars 
on the ground, and said to the poor bereaved 
widow, ‘‘ There, Juno, you may tell the gang that 
no more work need be done to day. 
for some rum to treat them, and get Bill buried.’ 
He seemed a little softened; but he rode back to 
his own house with his two friends, and no more 
was heard of the matter. This murder, like many 
others perpetrated upon black people, remains un- 
punished to this day. 
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The humane reader will now probably inquire— 
‘*Is there no law to punish a white man who de. 
liberately murders a negro?’’ I answer, that I 
have heard some talk of such a law existing in 
Carolina, which awards the punishment of death in 
such cases; but I boldly ask, and without fear of 
contradiction, ‘‘ Has it ever been known in Caro- 
lina that a white man was brought to the gallows 
for murdering a black? It cannot be denied that 
hundreds, nay thousands, of such murders have 
actually been committed. But howis the murderer 
to be convicted ? When a white man deliberately 
murders a black, he takes especial care that he does 
not doso in the presence of another white man; 
but should he commit the crime before ten thousand 
blacks, ¢heir evidence is of no avail. I may even 
add that the murder of negroes is actually permitted 
by Jaw; for I have Charleston papers in my pos- 
session, in which there are advertisements by white 
slave-owners, offering a reward for a certain runa- 
way negro, in these words :—Ten dollars will be 
given to any person bringing the said runaway 
alive to the subscriber; or one hundred dollars for 
his head.”’ If this be not murder, what is it? And 
though it may not be directly sanctioned by law, 
the practice is too common and open to be con- 
sidered illegal.’”’ 

Such facts as those stated above, are of 
themselves a sufficient commentary upon the 
appalling effects of the most monstrous moral 
anomaly that the history of the human race 
has presented,—an anomaly the more glaring 
when found to exist among a people who, in 
general, profess themselves to be believers in the 
God who is love. It is our earnest faith that 
no crime, either of an individual or of a nation, 
goes unpunished even in this world. The 
African negroes are a long-suffering race; 
but there are limits to all human endurance— 
there is a degree of oppression which will pro- 
voke to resistance the most subdued spirit. 
A terrible warning—a prophecy of the wrath 
to come—was afforded by the negro conspiracy 
brought to light in 1822, in which it was pro- 
posed by the conspirators to massacre every 
male in Charleston. The volcano only slum- 
bers; the day is assuredly coming when the 
calm will be broken by an overwhelming erup- 
tion. But there is another and more terrible 
retribution, than can ever be wrought by the 
wrath of man—the moral retribution, the 
plague engendered by guilt, which has already 
sown the seeds of a loathsome corruption in 
the slave-states of America—a corruption by 
which an educated man is transformed into a 
cowardly ruffian, and a lovely and accom- 
plished woman is metamorphosed into a 
vengeful fury! Let us look around upon our 
own happier land, and amid any imperfections 
which we may perceive in the social fabric, 
gratefully rejoice that such scenes as we have 
extracted from ZAMBA’s narrative are here 
impossible, 

ZAMBA proposes a plan by which the libe- 
ration of the negroes may be effected in the 
course of thirty years, by means of a capitation 
tax. The project seems plausible; but we do 
not hazard an opinion with regard to its feasi- 
bility. We would merely, as far as lies in our 
power, induce those who study such matters, 
to besiow upon it the consideration demanded 
by whatever may serve to promote the cause 
so dear to humanity. That slavery should 
exist in a Christian land, in the nineteenth 
century, and among a people derived from the 
free-spirited Anglo-Saxon race, is a disgrace 
to this otherwise enlightened age. It is long 
since there was a slave in our own glorious 
little isle of liberty; but it is within the me-~ 
mory of most of us that the blot of slavery 
rested on the dominions of Britain. We may 
well feel a glow of no mean pride, when we 
remember at what a sacrifice our noble coun- 
try—never so noble as then—abolished for 
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ever this legalised crime, and decreed that 
henceforth, throughout the wide-spreading 
empire of Britain, the sun should not shine on 
a slave! It is not, however, in the admonitory 
tone of conscious superiority, or with the pride 
so unbecoming fallible humanity, that we 
ought to address our kinsmen on the other 
side of the great Atlantic. We, too, have had 
slaves,—we, too, have been guilty of this heavy 
transgression against the Eternal Law of 
Liberty and Love. Our rise is but recent—so 
recent that we cannot have forgotten the 
struggle which preceded the triumph of the 
right, and which ought to teach us to sympa- 
thise with those who have yet the warfare to 
sustain. But we would use the voice of 
friendly warning, of earnest encouragement. 
Let the faint-hearted take courage—right must 
prevail. The mother country, as was fitting, 
has set the righteous example : surely her great 
offspring, though now free from her control, will 
not hesitate to follow in the path she has so 
nobly trod. The poet Cowper has said that 
he who values Liberty, confines 

His zeal for her predominance within 

No narrow bounds! Her cause engages him 

Wherever pleaded, ’Tis the cause of man! 

Public opinion is the great engine which 
principally effects the changes of human insti- 
tutions—the spirit which animates the ever- 
varying forms of social existence. Before the 
bar of public opinion, all human laws are, at 
some period arraigned, and by its sentence 
stand or fall. With regard to slavery, we 
should suppose public opinion in Britain is 
unanimous. But we would strive to spread 
abroad this opinion among all nations. We 
would: raise a clamour that should be heard 
from pole to pole, against this transgression of 
the rights sacred to all mankind. We would 
bid every voice raise itself against the crying 
sin—none is too feeble to swell the heart- 
awakening burst, which, like the voice of a 
heavenly herald, shall announce the downfall 
of slavery—the greatest curse which ever 
alighted on the children of men! 








SCIENCE. 

The Philosophy of Geology. By A. C. G. Jonert. 
2nd edition. London, 1847: Simpkin and Co. 
REALLY what it is called, the Philosophy of Geo- 
logy. Its design is to deal with facts only, so far 
as they are required to establish a theory. To 
those who have read the larger works of LyA.u, 
Anstis, DeLaBecue, and ManTELt, this abstract 
of the results of their researches will be both in- 
teresting and useful. It is a book of profound 

thought, and shewing a large grasp of intellect. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in the Steppes of the Caspian Sea, the 


Crimea, the Caucasus, &c. By XAviER 

H. De He xt, Civil Engineer. London: 

Chapman and Hall. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

WE add a few more gatherings from these 
very interesting travels, the first notice being 
more brief than it should have been, in conse- 
quence of the alteration of form requiring all 
‘standing matter,” as it is called, to be worked 
up. We take them as they offer themselves, 
without regard to order. Each is complete in 
itself. A spirited picture is this of 


THE THAWING OF THE DNIEPR, 


Two days afterwards, a southerly wind had al- 
most completely swept away the immense sheet of 
ice that for so many months had imprisoned the 
waters of the Dniepr. The thaw took place so ra- 
pidly, that the river was free before any one could 
have noted the progress of its deliverance. In eight 





days there was not a vestige of ice, and we returned 
to Clarofka without experiencing any of the emo- 
tions we had felt on our first rash and picturesque 
expedition. But this mild weather, very unusual 
in the month of March, soon gave place to sharp 
frosts, which renewed the winter mantle of the 
Dniepr, and did not entirely cease until the begin- 
ning of April. At this season the Steppes begin to 
be clothed with a magnificent vegetation, and ina 
few days they have the appearance of a boundless 
meadow, full of thyme, hyacinths, tulips, pinks, and 
an infinity of other wild flowers of great sweetness 
and beauty. Thousands of larks nestle in the grass, 
and carol every where over the traveller’s head. 
The sea, too, partakes of the common gladness of 
the general season. Its shells are more beautiful and 
more numerous; its hues are more varied, and its 
murmurs gentler. Plants and animals seem all in 
haste to live and reproduce their kind, as if they 
foresaw the brief duration of these pleasant days. 
Elsewhere, summer is often but a continuation of 
spring ; fresh blossoms come forth, and nature re- 
tains her vital power for a long period; but here a 
fortnight or three weeks are enough to change the 
vernal freshness of the landscape into a sun-burnt 
waste. In all these countries there are really but 
two seasons ; you pass from intense cold toa Sene- 
gal heat, without the body having time to accustom 
itself to this sudden change of temperature. The 
sea-breezes alone make it possible to endure the 
heat—which, in July and August, almost always 
amounts to 94 or 95 degrees. 


Here is a peep at the domestic manners of 
the Russian nobility, which tells of the low 
degree to which real civilisation has attained, 
and how deceptive are the opinions formed 
from a mere court ‘acquaintance, which is all 
that has been enjoyed by most eulogists of 
Russia and the Russians. Look on that pic- 
ture and on this. 


A RUSSIAN NOBLE’S COUNTRY SEAT. 


Two days afterwards we left Kherson for the 
country seat of the Marshal of the Nobles, where a 
large party was already assembled. The manner 
in which hospitality is exercised in Russia is very 
convenient, and entails no great outlay in the 
matter of upholstery. Those who receive visitors 
give themselves very little concern as to whether 
their guests are well or ill lodged, provided they 
can offer them a good table: it never occurs to 
them that a good bed, and a room provided with 
some articles of furniture, are to some persons 
quite as acceptable as a good dinner. Whatever 
has no reference to the comfort of the stomach lies 
beyond the range of Russian politeness, and the 
stranger must make up his account accordingly. 
As we were the last comers, we fared very queerly 
in point of lodging, being thrust four or five of us 
into one room, with no other furniture than two 
miserable bedsteads ; and there we were left to shift 
for ourselves as we could. The house is very hand- 
some in appearance; but, for all its portico, its 
terrace, and its grand halls, it only contains two or 
three rooms for reception, and a few garrets, graced 
with the name of bed-rooms. Ostentation is inhe- 
rent in the Russian character, but it abounds espe- 
cially among the petty nobles, who lavish away their 
whole income in outward shew. They must have 
equipages with four horses, billiard-rooms, grand 
drawing-rooms, pianos, &c. And if they can pro- 
cure all these superfluities, they are quite content to 
live on mujik’s fare, and to sleep in beds without 
any thing in the shape of sheets. Articles of furni- 
ture the most indispensable are totally unknown in 
the dwellings of most of the second-rate nobles. 
Notwithstanding the vaunted progress of Russian 
civilisation, it is almost impossible to find a basin 
and ewer ina bed-room. SBedsteads are almost as 
great rarities, and almost invariably you have no- 
thing but a divan on which you may pass the night. 
You may deem yourself singularly fortunate if the 
mistress of the mansion thinks of sending you a 
blanket and a pillow ; but this is so unusual a piece 
of good luck that you must never reckon upon it. 
In their own persons the Russians set an example 
of truly Spartan habits, as I had many opportunities 





of perceiving during my stay in the Marshal’s house. 
No one, the Marshal himself not excepted, has a 
private chamber : his eldest daughter, though a very 
elegant and charming young lady, lay on the floor,. 
wrapped up in a cloak like an old veteran ; his wife, 
with three or four young children, passed the night 
in a closet that served as a boudoir by day; and he 
himself made his bed on one of the divans of the 
grand saloon. As for the visitors, some slept on 
the billiard-table ; others, like ourselves, scrambled 
for a few paltry stump bedsteads ; whilst the most 
philosophical wore away the night in drinking and 
gambling. 


The church festivals are numerous and the 
observances singular, In this manner do they 
keep 

EASTER IN RUSSIA. 

To return to our Easter holidays. The last 
week of Lent is employed in making an immense 
quantity of cakes, buns, and Easter bread, and in 
staining eggs with all sorts of colours. A painter 
was brought expressly from Kherson to our enter- 
tainer’s mansion for this purpose, and he painted 
more than 1,000 eggs, most of them adorned with 
cherubims, fat-cheeked angels, virgins, and all the 
saints in paradise. The whole farm was turned 
topsy-turvy, the work was interrupted, and the 
steward’s authority suspended. Every one was 
eager to assist in the preparations for merry-making. 
Some put up the swings, others arranged the ball- 
room ; some were intent on their devotions, others 
half-smothered themselves in the vapour-baths, 
which are one of the most favourite indulgences of 
the Russian people ; all, in short, were busy in one 
way or other. A man with a barrel-organ had been 
engaged for a long while beforehand, and when he 
arrived every face beamed with joy. The Russians 
are passionately fond of music. Often, in the long 
summer evenings, after their tasks are ended, they 
sit in a circle and sing with a precision and harmony 
that evince a great natural aptitude for music. 
Their tunes are very simple and full of melancholy ; 
and as their plaintive strains are heard rising at 
evening from some lonely spot in the midst of the 
desert plain, they often produce emotions such as 
more scientific compositions do not always awaken. 
At last Easter-day was come. In the morning we 
were greatly surprised to find our sitting-room 
filled with men who were waiting for us, and were 
meanwhile refreshing themselves with copious po- 
tations of brandy. The evening before, we had 
been sent two bottles of that liquor, and a large 
basket of cakes and painted eggs, but without any 
intimation of the use they were to be put to; but 
we at once understood the meaning of this measure 
when we saw all ‘these peasants in their Sunday 
trim, and a domestic serving out drink to them, by 
way, I suppose, of beguiling the time until we made 
our appearance. The moment my husband entered 
the room, all those red-bearded fellows surrounded 
him, and each with great gravity presented him 
with a painted egg, accompanying the gift with 
three stout kisses. In compliance with the custom 
of the country, my husband had to give each of 
them an egg in return, and a glass of brandy, after 
first putting it to his own lips. But the ceremony 
did not end there : Kooda barinya ? kooda barinya ? 
(where is madame?) nadlegit (it must beso), and 
so I was forced to come among them and receive 
my share of the eggs and embraces. During all 
Easter week the peasant has a right to embrace 
whomsoever he pleases, not even excepting the 
emperor and the empress. This is a relic of the 
old patriarchal manners which prevailed so long 
unaltered all over northern Europe. In Russia, 
particularly, where extremes meet, the peasant to 
this day addresses the czar with thou and thee, and 
calls him a father in speaking to him. 


We conclude with an account of a visit to a 
Kalmuck princess. 


After the first civilities were over, I was cons 
ducted to a very handsome chamber, with windows 
opening on a large verandah. I found in it a toi- 
lette apparatus in silver, very elegant furniture, and 
many objects both rare and precious. My surprise 
augmented continually as I beheld this aristocratic 
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sumptuousness. In vain I looked for any thing 
that could remind me of the Kalmucks; nothing 
around me had a tinge of the couleur locale; all 
seemed rather to bespeak the abode of a rich Asiatic 
nabob; and with a little effort of imagination, I 
might easily have fancied myself transported into the 
marvellous world of the fairies as I beheld that 
magnificent palace encircled with water, with its 
exterior fretted all over with balconies and fantastic 
ornaments, and its interior ali filled with velvets, tapes- 
tries, and crystals, as though the touch of a wand had 
made all these wonders start from the bosom of the 
Volga! And what completed the illusion was, the 
thought that the author of these prodigies was a 
Kalmuck prince, a chief of those half-savage tribes 
that wander over the sandy plains of the Caspian 
Sea, a worshipper of the Grand Llama, a believer 
in the metempsychosis; in short, one of those 
beings whose existence seems to us almost fabulous, 
such a host of mysterious legends do their names 
awaken in the mind. * * At an early hour next 
day, Madame Zakarevitch came to accompany us 
to the prince’s sister-in-law, who, during the fine 
season, resides in the kibitka in preference to the 
palace. Nothing could be more agreeable to us 
than this proposal. At last, then, I was about to 
see Kalmuck manners and customs without any 
foreign admixture. On the way I learned the 
princess was renowned among her people for ex- 
treme beauty and accomplishments, besides many 
other details, which contributed further to augment 
my curiosity. We formed a tolerably large party 
when we reached her tent; and as she had been in- 
formed of our intended visit, we enjoyed, on enter- 
ing, a spectacle that far surpassed our anticipations. 
When the curtain at the doorway of the kibitka was 
raised, we found ourselves in a rather spacious 
room, lighted from above, and hung with red da- 
mask, the reflection from which shed a glowing tint 
on every object; the floor was covered with a rich 
Turkey carpet, and the air was loaded with perfumes. 
In this balmy atmosphere and crimson light we 
perceived the princess seated on a low platform at 
the further end of the tent, dressed in glistening 
robes, and as motionless as an idol. Some 
twenty women in full dress, sitting on their 
heels, formed a strange and particoloured circle 
round her. It was like nothing I could compare it 
to but an opera scene suddenly got up on the banks 
of the Volga. When the princess had allowed us 
time enough to admire her, she slowly descended the 
steps of the platform, approached us with dignity, 
took me by the hand, embraced me affectionately, 
and led me to the place she had just left. She did 
the same by Madame Zakarevitch and her daughter, 
and then graciously saluting the persons who accom- 
panied us, she motioned them to be seated on a large 
divan opposite the platform. No mistress of a house 
in Paris could have done better. When every one 
had found a place, she sat down beside me; and 
through the medium of an Armenian, who spoke 
Russian and Kalmuck extremely well, she made me 
a thousand compliments, that gave me a very high 
opinion of her capacity. With the Armenian’s as- 
sistance we were able to put many questions to each 
other, and notwithstanding the awkwardness of being 
obliged to have recourse to an interpreter, the con- 
versation was far from growing languid, so eager 
was the princess for information of every kind. The 
Armenian, who was a merry soul, constituted him- 
self, of his own authority, grand master of the cere- 
monies, and commenced his functions by advising 
the princess to give orders for the opening of the 
ball. Immediately upon a sign from the latter, one 
of the ladies of honour rose and performed a few 
steps, turning slowly upon herself ; whilst another, 
who remained seated, drew forth from a balalaika 
(an Oriental guitar) some melancholy sounds, by 
no means appropriate to the occasion. Nor were 
the attitudes and movements of her companion 
more accordant with our notions of dancing. They 
formed a pantomime, the meaning of which I could 
not ascertain, but which, by its languishing mono- 
tony, expressed any thing but pleasure or gaity. 
The young figurante frequently stretched out her 
arms and knelt down, as if to invoke some invisible 
being. The performance lasted a considerable time, 
during which I had full opportunity to scrutinize 





the princess, and saw good reason to justify the 
high renown in which her beauty was held among 
her own people. Her figure is imposing, and ex- 
tremely well-proportioned, as far as her numerous 
garments allowed me to judge. Her mouth finely 
arched, and adorned with beautiful teeth, her coun- 
tenance expressive of great sweetness, her skin 
somewhat brown, but remarkably delicate, would 
entitle her to be thought a very handsome woman, 
even in France, if the outline of her face and the 
arrangement of her features were only a trifle less 
Kalmuck. Nevertheless, in spite of the obliquity 
of her eyes and the prominence of her cheek-bones, 
she would still find many an admirer, not in Kal- 
muckia alone, but all the world over. Her looks 
convey an expression of the utmost gentleness and 
good-nature, and like all the women of her race, 
she has an air of caressing humility, which makes 
her appearance still more winning. 








POETRY. 
The Life and Works of Cowper. 
Ill. Tegg. 
Tuts singularly cheap edition of the most popular 
of the British Poets proceeds prosperously. The 
two new volumes continue the Life and Letters. It 
is edited with great care by Mr. GRIMSHAWE, and 
the typography is beautiful. 
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Pomaré, Queen of Tahiti. London, Ollivier. 
WE need not reiterate the many changes which have 
passed over Tahiti during the last ten years, since 
they have been so minutely given by the public 
press. There remained, however, an extensive field 
of description for the poet—a region untrodden 
save by the prosers of the world. There was poetry 
in the everyday transactions of PomarE, and there- 
fore we were prepared to see Pomare the alpha and 
the omega of a poem. A life of unceasing hopes 
and sorrows—and, we might add, romance—was too 
tempting a subject for a child of song. We have 
now the result of that temptation before us. The 
author is strongly sympathetic towards the unfor- 
tunate queen,—as, indeed, he would be no poet 
without sympathy. The political bearings of the 
case we leave untouched; they lie beyond the limit 
of our duty: but we are not the less free to admit 
that the poem under notice has.very much merit. 
Its descriptions are graceful, its versification is cor- 
rect, and its philosophy the philosophy of brother- 
hood. 








RELIGION. 


The Constitution of the Church of the Future: 
A Practical Explanation of the Correspond- 
ence with the Right Honourable William 
Gladstone, on the German Church, Episco- 
pacy, and Jerusalem. With a Preface, Notes, 


and the complete Correspondence. By 
CurisTIAN CHARLES JosIAs BUNSEN, 
D. Ph. D.C.L. Translated from the German, 
under the Superintendence of, and with Ad- 
ditions by, the Author, London: Longman 
and Co. 
THE origin of this ingenious and interesting 
book is curious. The Chevalier BUNSEN is, 
as our readers are doubtless aware, the Prus- 
sian ambassador to England. Among his 
most valued friends is Mr. GLADSTONE. 
When ABEKEN published his book on the 
Protestant Bishoprick in Jerusalem, a contro- 
versy sprung up between the friends upon the 
peculiar views promulgated in that essay, Mr. 
GLADSTONE maintaining the High Church 
doctrine of Apostolical succession, and the 
Chevalier taking precisely the opposite, or 
Protestant view. As might be anticipated, the 
disputants left off where they began, each un- 
convinced—for they differed, in fact, upon 
first principles, and there was no common 
ground upon which to meet. This discussion 
was talked about in religious and literary cir- 





cles, and parts of it were circulated in various 
ways; so the Chevalier deemed it due both to 
his friend and to himself to publish a true and 
complete version of it, and he has accompanied 
this with a much more remarkable and in- 
teresting essay on the Constitution of a Future 
Church, which he anticipates will arise out of 
the conflict now proceeding between the two 
extremes of dogma. 

It would be trespassing beyond the province 
of Tue Critic to plunge into the controversy 
to which these pages are devoted ; but a sketch 
of the Chevalier’s ideas of the Church of the 
Future may not be unacceptable. He takes 
for his basis the constitution of the Church of 
Prussia, which he considers as, upon the whole, 
more rationally framed than any other. He 
would preserve the parochial system, but raise 
the vestry to an office of utility, composing it 
of the best inhabitants, chosen by their fellows, 
and imposing on it the duty of aiding the 
minister in his labours of inspection, education, 
and charity. The Chevalier considers that the 
special business of the minister is to preach, 
and he would devolve upon the vestry many 
of his more laborious functions. He would 
carry out the views suggested a fortnight since 
by the Bishop of Exeter, and make the 
national schoolmasters a portion, and an active 
portion, of the church; and he would further 
establish some lay orders, in the nature of the 
lay brothers of Rome, to assist in the offices 
of charity. He would then divide the country 
into convenient districts, and appoint a bishop 
to each, with two counsellors appointed from 
among the laity to advise with him. He sug- 
gests also annual diocesan convocations, to be 
presided over by the bishop, and national 
synods, in which the dignitaries should have 
places by virtue of their office, and the inferior 
orders should appear by freely elected dele- 
gates. 

Such is a rude outline of the organization 
suggested by the Chevalier Bunsen. It is 
unnecessary to consider its propriety, for it is 
not likely to be seriously proposed for adoption 
in this country. He considers that such a 
church might be capable of indefinite extension, 
that it is fitted for all countries, and would link 
all in a common bond of brotherhood. 

This unity has ever been the dream of bene- 
volent minds. It is for this end that all 
churches and all preachers have struggled by 
exhortation when weak, by force when strong. 
But all have failed and ever will fail, because 
there is an obstacle in nature which cannot be 
overcome. Men’s minds differ—opinions 
differ—feelings differ. The same facts and 
argument take opposite shapes in different 
minds. All attempts to mould them to a 
common standard only make them more ob- 
stinate in difference. What was at first a 
speculation becomes then a point of honour. 
In vain does the Chevalier contend that 


Prejudice and distrust stand, even now, much 
more in the way of the realization of this hope than 
actual difficulties. Only let us banish from the very 
bottom of our hearts the baneful delusion of the 
Church of the middle and earlier ages, when the 
clergy met in order to ‘receive the law from the 
majority of this exclusive council, or from the 
emperor, or the pope, and then imposed it upon the 
congregations and the nations. Let us conceive it 
possible for the free and congregational Church, 
which represents a great and Christian nation, to 
admit at their assemblies and deliberations the 
presence of the approved members of another 
great national Church, of the bishops, clergy, or 
laity who appear in her name; let us suppose the 
latter present as a Christian public, not to give their 
votes or counsel, nor out of mere curiosity, but in 
order to gain a Christian judgment for themselves 
and their people, as well as for those whom they 
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visit. Would not that hatred and those prejudices 
which, propagated by the pen of malice, do more to 
separate the nations of the present day than the 
lack of all the means of national intercourse did to 
keep the people of the middle ages apart,—would 
not all these barriers of Satan sink back into that 
hell from which they have risen? Would not man 
recognize his fellow men, and brother fall into the 
arms of brother in the presence of deeds of love 
full of divine life and beaming with the divine 
image? Would not thus the seeds of genuine 
Christian unity, instead of theological dissensions, 
be sown amongst the nations of the earth? ‘ But 
you are getting bewildered in your dreams,’’ I hear 
some exclain. Let us then behold, and set distinctly 
before our minds that which already exists, and 
that freely, in Germany, in Switzerland, in France, 
and in England. Has not such a brotherly feeling 
manifested itself quite spontaneously in all these 
countries at the great anniversary meetings of the 
Missionary and Bible Societies? Do not there flow 
into these festivals from all sides streams of men, 
outwardly strangers, drawn together by nothing 
but the irresistible magnet of brotherly love, arising 
from the consciousness of their common redemp- 
tion ? 


But this work will be read with interest and 
profit more for the incidental comments on ex- 
isting institutions than for the ingenious con- 
struction of new ones. In this sensible fashion 
does he treat the question of 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


No nation enjoys full political freedom unless it 
possesses a national church polity for the body of 
evangelical Christians. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, which excludes all co-operation on the 
part of the laity, the national element cannot be 
secured against the encroachments of the spiritual 
power, and the pretensions of the canon law (which 
is the law of the clergy), by active co-operation of 
the nation, but only by protective legislative enact- 
ments of the government. This state of things 
leads in some way or other to an understanding 
between the civil government and the bishops or 
pope. What we claim for the evangelical church 
polity is something quite different. We in no wise 
aim at a state-church—that unfree inheritance of 
the later Roman empire and of the middle ages. 
A Protestant state-church, according to our views, 
is, then, only possible when there is a church-state 
corresponding to it; that is, when (as in Geneva, 
from the time of the Reformation and for some 
centuries after, and in Sweden at the present day) 
state and church are actually commensurate, and 
cover each other. It is, however, difficult for such 
a state of things long to continue—at least, 
wherever liberty of conscience is secured to the 
citizen, and religious feeling is lively. For the 
state-church will oppress, with the weight of civil 
enactments made in her favour, other religious com- 
munities, or at least will not allow them to enjoy 
all their civil rights. First one element, and then 
another, of the religious life of the nation will thus 
be excluded, and the Church herself at last become 
a lifeless machine of the state; at all events, in 
case of conflict with the state, she must be crushed. 
For, in fact, she can only be a clergy-church; her 
connection with the nation is not an organic one, 
realised in synods of laymen and clergy, but an in- 
organic one, patched up by means of the autho- 
rities of the state, who are supposed by an absurd 
fiction to be the highest representatives of the 
Church, though perhaps they do not even personally 
belong to her. A state-church-is, in fact, a dan- 
gerous political institution, because it is or becomes 
a_ political fiction (which always partakes somewhat 
of the nature of falsehood), and because in almost 
every case blood and violence attend its footsteps. 
When powerful, state-churches persecute, as has 
been seen in England and in Sweden; wheh feeble, 
they are crushed by the tyranny of worldly men, 
as at present in the churches of the Pays de Vaud, 
where the laymen had no direct part in the legis- 
lation of the Church, except through the state. We 
do not, then, desire a state-church. We would, on 
the contrary, aim at an evangelical national church, 





that is, a church which shall as perfectly and spon- 
taneously represent the national life in its relation 
to God, in the sphere of free moral life, as the state 
(in the ordinary limited sense) realises the same life 
in its relation to the world, in the sphere of law. 
The difference between these two, a state-church 
and a national church, is very great. The state- 
church is exclusive, and therefore persecuting and 
oppressive ; the national church inno wiseso. One 
is a church of the clergy, the other a church of the 
people. The former is, in the present state of 
Europe, scarcely any where practicable ; the latter 
is so in all cases where the great mass of the people 
is not split into so many sects that no one religious 
community more than another can claim to be the 
expression of the national life. The principle of a 
national church by no means renders it impossible 
that, under a political constitution which secures 
equal political rights to all recognised Christian 
confessions, and civil toleration to all such sects and 
religions as are not immoral, and therefore injurious 
to the state, there should still subsist, side by side, 
several larger ecclesiastical communities in which 
the national mind finds its predominant expression. 
In the state of old there could exist but one church, 
which was, therefore, the state-church. In the 
state of modern times there may and will be at pre- 
sent, as a general rule, in the West at least two, in 
the East three national churches, as soon as liberty 
of conscience becomes a recognised principle of the 
constitution. Itis not the part of true political 
wisdom to inquire whether such a state of things as 
this is in itself a misfortune or not; but rather to 
believe that full liberty of conscience, and therefore 
of religious life, can never do harm to truth and 
religion, and is essential for every real advance of the 
human race. 

But the state is bound to take care that the rights 
of each recognised national community be duly 
protected: and not only this, but to supply each of 
them with the means of maintaining the outward 
framework of their society, as well as of educating 
their people and clergy in a manner conformable 
alike to their wants and to the institutions of the 
country. It has also to keep a vigilant watch, lest 
any one of the more extensive communities should 
exercise its internal discipline at the cost of indivi- 
dual civil liberty, or of the national right of tolera- 
tion, even in the case of the most insignificant sects. 
Lastly, its endeavour must be, that all these com- 
munities, great as well as small, may be penetrated 
as much as possible by the spirit of nationality and 
love of the common country. 


And we may best conclude with his own 
closing commentary :— 


If what we have hitherto said is true, no further 
proof is needed that the day of clergy-churches and 
state-churches is over and gone, and as certainly 
that of sects and separatists; and that for the 
church-fellowship of the future, there can exist no 
limits but the boundaries of the inhabited world, 
no path but that of love and freedom, no external 
separation but that which is in accordance with na- 
ture and ordained by God,—the distinction of 
tongues and nations. And it will further follow, 
that the church-fellowship to be striven after by 
every united nation is one which seeks to knit to- 
gether in itself all those elements of church-life 
which are founded upon the nature of man as de- 
signed to be a social being, and upon the idea of 
the Church, in order that it may present as perfect 
an image as possible of divinely freed humanity, 
and become a living visible member of the invisible 
body of the Lord. In attempting to prove this, 
we have endeavoured as much as possible to strip 
off from the matters under discussion that tra- 
ditional and professional phraseology by which for 
so long a time theologians and ecclesiastical law- 
yers have divorced their language from science and 
from life, and in consequence have done as much as 
in them lay to divorce themselves and the Church 
from the same, In particular, have the principles 
of Protestant ecclesiastical polity been obscured by 
abstract formule and lifeless law-maxims, so as at 
one time to have been evaporated into a vague and 
impotent mysticism, and at another petrified into a 
barren formalism, which left nothing but the sha- 








dow of life. In this investigation we have yet to 
consider a few highly important but simple pro- 
blems of Christian statesmanship, whose solution is 
infallibly given by two simple principles only, 
though these require to be differently applied ac- 
cording to the case. It is given, first, on internal 
grounds, by the unhesitating application to the 
relations and necessities of actual life, of that idea 
which we have placed at the very head of our treatise, 
the universal priesthood of Christians, as the con- 
scious realisation of the surrender of the moral 
feelings to God. And it is given, on the other 
hand, externally, by the distinct separation of the 
ecclesiastical and the civil, but yet so that the for- 
mer is always considered as existing in the state. 
We have, then, only in conclusion to determine the 
question, What is the immediate commencement 
and point of departure for our efforts towards such 
an end? 


This brief notice and these extracts will suf- 
fice to recommend to thoughtful readers The 
Church of the Future. 








The Evangel of Love. Interpreted by Henry 
Sutton. London, 1847: Bartlett. 

WE must confess ourselves completely mystified by 
the contents of this volume. Its inspiration is from 
the German school, both in strain of thought and 
style. Yet does it contain passages of great power, 
occasional bursts cf poetry, lofty morality, and an 
evident earnestness of purpose which cannot fail to 
command respect. The author manifestly pos- 
sesses great abilities, and we should like to see 
them taking a more practical direction. 








FICTION. 


Castles in the Air; a Novel. By Mrs. Gore. 
In 3 vols. London, 1847. 

Tue defect of this novel is its entire want of origi- 
nality. Mrs. Gore has failed to produce a new 
feature in her plot, or a new character for her actors. 
The theme is the stale one, of a narrow-minded, 
ill-bred fool, suddenly made rich, and a representa- 
tion of the follies, and meannesses, and wickedness, 
which such a personage will commit when a power 
is placed in his hands which he has not the virtue 
or the discretion to wield. Then has Mrs. Gore 
chosen the form of autobiography, and made. this 
wretch, Henry Wrottesley, tell his own tale. But 
the mask is so ill worn that in every page we are 
reminded that it cannot be the writing of the ill- 
bred man whose tale it professes to tell, but that it 
is Mrs. Gore speaking in his name, and this convic- 
tion mars much of the pleasure of the tale. We are 
obliged to recognize it as a fiction, whether we de- 
sire it or not. How Mrs. Gore has contrived so 
to familiarize herself with the sayings and doings of 
such a set as are here depicted, bluckguards, and 
blacklegs, and the scum of society, is really 
astonishing, and this she does well and truthfully. 
But, as a whole, this novel, although better and 
more readable than many that the season has pro- 
duced, is not worthy of Mrs. Gore’s reputation. 
We fear she is writing herself out. 








The Jesuit at Cambridge. By Sir GzorGE 
StepHen. In 2 vols. London, 1847. 
Tats is a bookseller’s title ; but it introduces a very 
clever and amusing work, although the Jesuits have 
really nothing to do with it. Nevertheless, the 
story is founded upon religious differences, out of 
which grow all kinds of family dissensions, difficul- 
ties, and miseries. Mr. St. Aubyn, a Protestant, 
had carried off his wife, a Catholic, from a nun- 
nery. As a salve to conscience, which pricks them 
for the sacrilege, they agree that their sons should be 
educated in the Romish faith, but, under a dispen- 
sation, preach Romanism from Protestant pulpits ; 
and that the daughters should either marry Roman 
Catholic priests upon the same condition, or ‘‘ go 
to a nunnery.”’ This monstrous bargain is, of 
course, the cause of all the troubles of the tale. 
They have a son and two daughters. The son 
comes to doubt the truth of the religion in which 
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he is educated. The two daughters find lovers in 
two of his friends: but they are not at all inclined 
to fulfil the conditions. How, through the inter- 
vention of a third party, the affair is wound up, and 
Romanism made to get the worst of it, must be 
sought in the novel, which is bustling, full of inci- 
dent and surprises, sustained with spirit, and, with 
a manifest endeavour to be very pious, is singularly 
worldly-wise. It is plain that the author has more 
of the proverbial wisdom than simplicity. He con- 
trives in a most pleasant and utilitarian fashion to 
combine puritanism and profit ; and while one eye 
turns to heaven, he keeps the other fixed with un- 
common keenness upon ‘‘the vanities of this wicked 
world.” 

But the combination is not unamusing in a 
novel, however disagreeable in real life ; so there 


will be found some pleasant reading in these. 


volumes. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Post Office Railway Directory, for 1847. London : 
Kelly and Co. 

Tuts useful and laborious volume contains the 
name, offices, length, and capital of every Railway 
Company, the names of the Directors and Officers, 
the number of shares and amounts paid on them, 
and a curious alphabetical official list of Railway 
Functionaries, Railway Directors, and Railway 
Men, of most of whom some particulars are given, 
as to their families, connexions, callings, &c. This 
list is quite a study, and will amuse as much as it 
will instruct. To all interested in Railways it will 
be an invaluable hand-book. 








JOURNAL OF ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. 


La Guerra del Vespro Siciliano, 0 un Periodo 
delle Istorie Siciliane del Secolo Decimo Terzo. 
Per Micnete Amari. Seconda Edizione. 2 vols. 
8vo. Parizi, 1843: Baudry.* 

Ir is curious that some of the most important events 
of history have been so misrepresented by popular 
tradition as to be understood in their true light by 
only a few learned antiquaries. We are often 
taught to believe, that circumstances, in reality the 
result of a long series of secretly working causes, 
occur on a sudden, and without the slightest pre- 
paration ; or that events which are manifested by 
spontaneous outbreaks of, popular feeling—although 
these, too, have a deep root in the past—are but 
the result of some petty machination or ignoble 
conspiracy. The cause of these errors in historical 
traditions is, no doubt, to be found in that disposi- 
tion of our nature which leads us to fix our atten- 
tion upon some one simple and dramatic occurrence, 
whilst we throw into the shade the minor events 
which alone can furnish any explanation of the 
leading phenomenon. By thus reducing history to 
the simple narrative of those events which we con- 
sider as the most important, we lose many of its most 
instructive lessons. Providence often inculcates the 
most salutary truths by means of those circum- 
stances which are too apt to escape our notice 
altogether. To its superintending care no occur- 
rence is insignificant; to us also none would seem 
so, if it were possible for human eyes to gain the 
same comprehensive view. 

Of all the errors in history which may be attri- 
buted to this cause, few are more striking than 
those which have been propagated on the subject of 
the celebrated revolution, commonly known as the 
Sicilian Vespers. It has been generally believed, 
that this cruel massacre was the result of a conspi- 
racy headed by GiovaNNI DA Procipa, in order 
to place Perer or AraGon on the throne of Sicily. 
In the work before us, Mr. AMARi has endeavoured 
to shew how erroneous is this view of a revolution 
which was equally just and noble in its origin and 
important in its effects. The whole aim of his 
book is to prove that the Sicilian Vespers, far from 
being the result of a conspiracy, was rather a popu- 
lar outhreak, the immediate occasion of which was 
the insolent behaviour of the French at Palermo, 





* In the last number of the North American Review, 





while its remote causes are to be found in the un- 
happy social and political condition of a people 
who were neither accustomed nor disposed to suffer 
a tyrannical foreign dominion. He remarks in his 
preface, that being a Sicilian by birth, and conse- 
quently well acquainted with the peculiar genius of 
his countrymen, he was more capable than any 
foreigner could be both of understanding and ex- 
plaining to others the real nature of the Sicilian 
revolution of 1282,—*‘ a revolution wished for, but 
not planned,—resolved upon and executed in an 
instant.” 

The family of Norman princes which reigned in 
Sicily had become extinct in 1186, on the death of 
WILLIAM THE Goop. Resisting the pretensions of 
ConsTANCE, his aunt, who had married Henry 
THE S1xTH, emperor of Germany, the Sicilian nobles 


,wished to raise TANCRED, the illegitimate cousin of 


Wit.1am, to the throne. On hearing of this design, 
the emperor hastened to Sicily, defeated TaNcreED, 
and took possession of the island. At his death, 
Freperic the Second, of the illustrious house of 
Hohenstauffen, ascended the throne of Sicily, at 
first under the guardianship of his mother, but after 
the death of this princess under that of Pope InNno- 
CENT THE THIRD, who did not fail to take advantage 
of his situation in order to increase his own power. 
The long and bloody quarrels which arose between 
the Holy See and FrepERic THE SEconp, during 
which this prince was excommunicated, did not 
cease with his death, in 1250. On the contrary, no 
sooner had this event taken place, than the Pope 
endeavoured to excite the whole of Italy against the 
house of Hohenstauffen. He partially succeeded in 
this design, and even prevented Conrap, the grand- 
son of Frepertic, from ascending the imperial 
throne, although he had already been named King 
of the Romans. In the southern provinces of the 
peninsula, the efforts of the Pope were attended 
with less success, owing to the courage of Man- 
FRED, a natural son of Freperic. The heroic 
manner in which this prince defended the interests 
of his nephew enabled Conran to take possession of 
the whole of Sicily. He lived, however, but two years 
to enjoy his conquest, and died leaving an only son, 
named ConraAD, but commonly called Conrapin, 
on account of the brevity of his life. 

Conrap had recommended this child to the care 
of the Pope, which did not prevent INNocENT from 
persecuting the Hohenstauffen as before. In order 
to overthrow ConrADIN, he flattered the passions 
of the Sicilians, who soon rose against their sove- 
reign and dethroned him. A sort of republic was 
then established in the island; but Manrrep suc- 
ceeded once more in reconquering the kingdom of 
his nephew. For a short time, he contented him- 
self with governing in the name of this prince; but 
he soon caused a rumour of the death of Conrapin 
to be circulated ; and on the 11th of August, 1258, 
he was crowned at Palermo, as sole heir and suc- 
cessor of FREDERIC THE SECOND, thus usurping the 
throne of his nephew. The Pope, finding himself 
not sufficiently strong to resist the heroic MANFRED, 
resolved to offer the Sicilian throne to some foreign 
prince. He accordingly proposed it successively to 
Ricuarp, Duke of Cornwall, brother of Henry 
THE Tarrp of England, to CHArxes, Count of 
Anjou and Provence, brother of Satnt Louts, and 
at last to EpMuND, grandson of Henry. The 
King of England would willingly have accepted 
this offer for his grandson, but the exactions of the 
Pope were so excessive, and his proposed conditions 
so unreasonable, that the Parliament refused to 
sanction any act of the King in this affair. Lovrs 
THE NINTH, on the contrary, refused the crown for 
his brother CHarLEes; but the Pope—who excited 
the ambition of CHARLES, and endeavoured to con- 
vince the King of the necessity of establishing a 
powerful government in Sicily, in order to resist 
the progress of heresy and rebellion in that part of 
Italy—succeeded in vanquishing his scruples. For 
the good of the Church, Louis tae NinTH, who 
was sincerely attached to his religion, consented to 
enter upon an arrangement which at heart he pro- 
bably disapproved; for he was too good and too 
wise a prince not to see that it was an act of mani- 
fest injustice. 

On the 25th of February, 1265, all the preli- 





minary arrangements being terminated, Pope Cie- 
MENT THE FourtH, a Frenchman by birth, pub- 
lished a bull, which declared that the territory extend- 
ing from the Straits of Messina to the frontiers of 
the Papal States, with the exception of Bene- 
vento, should be granted to Cuaruezs of Anjou, as 
a vassal of the Holy See, upon condition that he 
should pay annually eight thousand ounces of gold 
to the Pope, and lend him military aid in case of 
necessity. Thus, under the pretence of defending 
the interests of the Church, was the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily sold to CHaruzs of Anjou. As 
soon as he could muster an army, this prince has- 
tened to Italy, where, after he had been crowned 
with his queen at the Vatican, he lost no time in 
endeavouring to meet his enemy, MANFRED, in the 
field. An occasion soon presented itself; the ar- 
mies of the two princes encountered each other at 
Benevento, on the 26th of February, 1266. The 
French were victorious, and MANFRED, finding that 
all was lost, threw himself into the ranks of the 
enemy, and found the death which he desired. 

But the death of this prince did not deliver 
CHARLES from all his enemies. The party of the 
Ghibellines soon resolved to resist the usurpation 
of the house of Anjou. ConrapIn, and one of his 
relatives, Frepertc of Austria, took part in this 
design ; and they hastened to Sicily, followed by a 
large number of German barons. But they were 
defeated at the battle of Tagliacozzo, on the 23rd 
of August, 1268. CoNnrapINn and FrREDERIC were 
both made prisoners, and led to Naples, where they 
were beheaded on the public square, in violation of 
every principle of justice and public law, even as 
understood in that barbarous age. This act of ty- 
ranny was but the first of a long series of cruelties 
which were destined to render the reign of CHARLES 
of Anjou sadly memorable. 

Scarcely had the king got rid of his enemies, 
when he forgot all the promises he had made to the 
Pope before his accession to the throne. Instead of 
restoring to the papal government the property 
which the princes of the house of Hohenstauffen 
had wrongfully seized, he took possession even of 
those ecclesiastical lands which his predecessors had 
left untouched. Avarice alone seems to have guided 
the new king in most of the acts of his reign. 
Taxes were imposed, not for the public use, but 
under pretence of the necessity of reducing by this 
means an arrogant and dangerous people, and really 
for the sole purpose of enriching the royal treasury. 
These taxes were so onerous, and frequently levied 
in so arbitrary a manner, as to excite great discon- 
tent among the nobles and the people. CLEMENT 
THE Fourtu wrote twice to CHARLES to remind 
him of his engagements, but without effect. Not 
satisfied with ruining the people by many and 
heavy exactions, CHARLES went so far as to 
seize their lands, and distribute them among 
the numerous adventurers who had followed him 
to Italy, and who, for the most part, had been 
induced to leave their native country only by the 
hope of obtaining the spoils of victory. The most 
futile pretences were resorted to in order to dis- 
possess the landholders of their property. The 
new barons, in their turn, gratified their retainers 
with smaller grants, and thus a new feudal division 
was established in Sicily upon the ruins of the 
former one. 

Another evil inflicted by this prince upon the un- 
happy Sicilians was the debasement of the coin. 
During the dominion of the Hohenstauffen, the 
coining of money had been conducted upon more 
strict principles than in any other part of Europe. 
But by order of CHaries oF ANJov, the ancient 
agostalis was displaced by carlinis and half-carlinis, 
which professed to be of pure gold and to have the 
same weight as the ayostalis, but were in reality far 
inferior to it in value. By this fraudulent contri- 
vance, the treasury gained eighty per cent. on the 
coining of money. Among other tyrannical de- 
crees promulgated during this reign, was one which 
ordered that no grain should be ground in any mills 
except in those belonging to government; and 
which threatened with severe punishment, not only 
those who should disobey this order, but even those 
who might purchase the forbidden article. No 
person in Sicily was safe ; the lands of the peasantry 
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were seized without assigning any cause or pretext 
for the forfeiture. At the tables of the foreign 
lords, men of the most illustrious and noble fami- 
lies were obliged to serve as menials, and young 
men, born to command in the field, were employed 
like slaves in the kitchen of their masters. Neither 
age nor sex was respected; married women and 
young maidens were grossly insulted in the pre- 
sence of their husbands and ‘parents. During the 
reign of the Emperor Freperic THE Seconp, the 
laws of the state had been for the most part equit- 
able. CHARLES caused many of them to be 
changed, and the administration of justice in Sicily 
was reduced to a degrading traffic. The ancient 
parliament, which might have obliged the king to 
retract some of his oppressive decrees, was never 
assembled. 

CHARLEs was not content with thus violating 
the fundamental laws.of the state, and treating the 
inhabitants of Sicily with so much cruelty; he in- 
flicted a still greater injury upon their pride by 
transferring the seat of government from Parlermo to 
Naples. Thus, whilst the island was groaning under 
the tyrannical yoke of its foreign ruler, the conti- 
nental part of the kingdom was in the most flourish- 
ing condition. CHAruEs had restored the Uni- 
versity of Naples to its pristine splendour ; and this 
city presented an uninterrupted scene of gaiety, 
whilst Sicily was suffering all the evils and priva- 
tions which a despotic power can inflict upon a 
conquered and dependent country. 

The impolitic conduct of the French in Sicily 
had excited against them the indignation of the 
natives, and an occasion alone was wanting 
to convert this feeling into open rebellion. 
Besides Sicilians, the French had other enemies. 
Constance, granddaughter of Manrrep, had 
sworn to revenge the death of her grandfather. 
She was married to Peter, Infant of Aragon, who 
was called to the throne of that country in 1277, 
and she had never lost an opportunity of instigating 
him to undertake an expedition against the French 
in Scily, in order to restore her to the throne of her 
ancestors... GIOVANNI DA Procipa, one of the 
king’s favourites and the avowed enemyof CHARLEs, 
inspired his master with similar thoughts of con- 
quest. This celebrated person, whose name has 
been handed down to posterity as the hero of the 
Sicilian Vespers, was born at Salerno. He had 
distinguished himself at the court of Naples asa 
physician and a scholar. It has been generally 
thought that he left that court, because CHARLES 
had refused to give him satisfaction for the insults 
offered to his wife and daughters by some French- 
men ; but from evidence adduced in the work before 
us, it seems that he was banished because he had 
taken part with Conrapin and the Ghibellines 
when they conspired against the French dominion. 
Be this as it may, he sought a refuge at the court 
of Aragon, where his efforts, combined with those of 
Queen Constance, succeeded in prevailing upon 
PETER to attempt an invasion of Sicily. This, 
according to our author, is the only share which 
Procipa had in the revolution of 1282. Mr. 
Amari does not believe what has often been asserted, 
that Procipa was sent to form an alliance with the 
Pope. He admits, however, that Perzr may have 
had a secret understanding with a few Sicilian 
nobles, and that Procrpa may have been employed 
in these negotiations ; but he insists that the people 
of Palermo took arms before this conspiracy was 
ripe. 

As we have said, Palermo suffered more than any 
other Sicilian city from the oppressive government 
of the French. In the spring of 1282, the pre- 
parations which Charles was making for a war with 
the Emperor of the East caused new taxes to be 
assessed throughout Sicily. Heavy contributions 
were levied on the inhabitants of this devoted city, 
and even on Easter Sunday, while the people were 
offering their thanksgivings in the different churches, 
the rapacious agents of the exchequer did not 
scruple to penetrate into these sacred places, and to 
drag from the altar those unhappy persons who had 
not yet been able to pay the taxes. These and 
similar acts of cruelty, added to the general ill- 
feeling which was entertained in Sicily against the 


who, although crashed by a despotic foreign do- 
minion, had not yet lost all hope of seeing their 
country once more independent. 

On Tuesday, the 30th of March, two days after 
Easter, a religious ceremony was to take place at 
the church of Santo Spirito. The inhabitants of 
the town, at the appointed time, hastened to the 
place of worship, and everything wore an aspect of 
contentment and happiness. Among the crowd 
which was going towards the church was a young 
lady holding the arm of her husband. A French- 
man who was in the press, under the pretence of 
searching for hidden weapons among the people, 
met this couple, and offered a gross indignity to 
the lady. His brutality alarmed her so much, that 
she fainted, and her husband, pale with rage, ex- 
claimed,—‘‘ Death, death to the French!’’ At 


and plunged a knife into the heart of the insolent 
Frenchman. This deed had a more prompt and 
powerful effect upon the people than any deliberate 
act of conspiracy could have produced. It seemed 
to animate them at once with the same purpose, 
and the air was filled with cries of ‘‘ Death, death 
to the French !’”? This cry, says an author of the 
time, resounded through the whole country, like 
the voice of God, and penetrated every heart. 
The ground was soon covered with victims. The 
multitude, increasing at every step, searched every 
part of the town, and every person who could not 
pronounce the word ciciri without the hissing sound 
usually given to it by foreigners was immediately 
put to death. The French, as if they knew they 
had merited their fate, made no resistance, and 
were massacred without pity. Neither women nor 
children were spared. 

But the details of the horrors committed during 
this, dreadful night are too revolting to be related ; 
no less than two thousand Frenchmen were slain 
before morning. Horrible as this indiscriminate 
butchery seems to our modern notions of justice 
and humanity, it is hardly to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the fervid temperament of the Sicilians, 
and the magnitude of the provocations they had re- 
ceived. Mr. Amari certainly is less inclined to 
condemn his countrymen for the cruelties com- 
mitted by them during the vespers, than to deplore 
the atrocity of those acts which urged them at last 
to set aside all the laws of humanity, in order to 
free themselves from the chains which their op- 
pressors had riveted upon them. Nine of the 
principal citizens of the town were chosen by the 
people as their chiefs, amidst cries of Buono stato é 
liberta, whilst the ancient gonfalon of Palermo was 
unfurled. 

The spirit of rebellion spread like a conflagration 
throughout the island. Letters were despatched to 
the inhabitants of Messina, to induce them to imi- 
tate the example given by Paiermo, and to take 
arms against the French. In these letters, CHARLES 
was termed a Nero and a monster, whilst Messina 
was represented as the innocent victim of his cruelty. 
This town soon embraced the cause of the revolu- 
tion, and from one end of Sicily to the other the 
French were threatened with total extermination. 
CHARLES was at the Papal court when the news of 
the dreadful massacre of Palermo reached him. 
Such was his astonishment at the news, that he 
seemed at first disposed to bow to the stroke as if 
it were a dispensation of Providence. He was 
heard to say in prayer,—‘‘ Since it has pleased 
Thee to change my fortunes, grant that my down- 
fall may not be too rapid.’’? His feelings on the 
subject, however, soon changed, and he hastened to 
Naples, where he gave way to the most unbounded 
passion, and made preparations in great haste to in- 
flict a signal act of vengeance upon the rebellious 
Sicilians. He resolved to proceed immediately, at 
the head of large forces, to Sicily, and to storm the 
city of Messina. On the 25th of July, he arrived 
before this city, which the inhabitants were prepared 
to defend with the utmost energy. While the siege 
was going on, the Sicilians, finding that the re- 
publican form of government which they had esta- 
blished was not sufficiently strong to enable them 
to remain independent, resolved to call PeTER oF 
Aracon to the throne. This prince arrived in 





French, exasperated to the last degree a people, 


Sicily about the end of August, and the appearance 


of his admiral with a powerful fleet shortly after- 
wards obliged Cuartes to raise the seige of 
Messina. 

From this period, notwithstanding the reiterated 
efforts of the French to reconquer Sicily, their 
dominion in this island may be said to have ceased. 
Mr. Amari, in the work of which we have at- 
tempted to give a rapid outline of the most im- 
portant part, has not terminated his account at the 
Sicilian Vespers, but has brought down the narra- 
tive until the peace signed in 1302, at Callabelletta, 
between CHARLES THE SEcoND, king of Naples, 
and Freperic, king of Sicily, that being the first 
cessation of hostilities since the Vespers. From 
the title of his work, it is evident that his design 
was not merely to give an account of the massacre 
at Palermo in 1282, but to embrace the whole 


vent was the principal incident. 

In the present article, we have endeavoured to 
present only a brief sketch of that part of the work 
which gives an account of the Vespers. It seems 
to us, after an attentive perusal of this account, 
and of the highly interesting appendix to the work, 
in which Mr. AMARI has minutely examined all 
the authorities from which he has gathered his 
materials, that it is impossible not to view this 
insurrection in the same light as the author has 
done.- If Perer or ARAGON and GIOVANNI DA 
Procipa were the real contrivers of the massacre, 
it is singular that none of the most esteemed his- 
torians of the time should have mentioned the fact. 
Thus, for example, Sana MALASPINA, the ‘secre- 
tary of Pope Martin THE FourrH, is his history, 
makes no mention of any conspiracy. Yet this 
author was a Guelf, a friend to the Pope and to 
Cuar.es or ANsovu, and the enemy of Peter; he 
was, moreover, as he says in his Preface, an eye- 
witness of nearly all the events which he relates.* 
Is it likely, then, if the Vespers were the result of 
a conspiracy, that he would not have said so? 
And Dante, who in the Divina Commedia is con- 
sidered most exact in all that appertains to Italian 
history, mentions the Vespers without saying any 
thing of a plot formed by Giovanni DA Procipa. 
But it would be trespassing too far on the indulgence 
of our readers to follow our author in his examination 
of the comparative value of the different historical 
accounts of this great event. We recommend the 
perusal of the work itself to those who may wish to 
test the accuracy of the story as told by Sismonnr, 
and other late historians. ; 

It should be remarked, that although the Vespers 
must not be considered as the result of a conspiracy, 
there is reason to believe that a conspiracy did 
exist. We have already stated, that PETER oF 
ARAGON and GIovANNI DA Procipa formed a plot 
with some of the Sicilians to restore ConsTANCE to 
the throne of her fathers ; that they entered into com- 
munication with some Italian noblemen; but that 
these noblemen would not have been able to over- 
throw the French government, if the Sicilian people, 
with that impetuosity and want of prudence which 
are characteristic of an uneducated multitude, had 
not undertaken to free themselves from the oppres- 
sion and tyranny of their rulers. The concerted 
plan, therefore, remained without effect, until the 
people, generally more capable of making a revolu- 
tion than of governing themselves after the revolu- 
tion is accomplished, were no longer able to resist 
the attempts of the French to reconquer the 
country. Prpro was then called to the throne, and 
the object of the conspiracy finally attained. 

The origin of the popular account of the Vespers 
may be explained without difficulty. The repub- 
lican government, which was in reality the result of 
the massacre at Palermo and the insurrection of the 
Sicilians, lasted so short a time, and the king of 
Aragon was so soon afterwards called to the throne, 
that it was very easy to consider the two events as 
cause and effect, and to believe that the acces- 
sion of Pepro to the throne of Sicily was the im- 
mediate result of the Vespers; yet it was only the 
effect of the disunion of the people after they had 
recovered their liberty, and of their manifest unfit- 


these words, a young man advanced from the crowd re of Sicilian history of which this celebrated 





* “ Nec ambages inserere, aut incredibilia immiscere, sed 
vera, vel similia ; quee aut vidi, aut videre potui, vel audivi 
communibus diyulgata sermonibus,’” 
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ness to govern themselves. In consequence of the 
erroneous account which modern historians have 
given of this affair, GlovANNr DA Procrpa has been 
chosen as the hero of many a romance and drama, 
while even the name of the young man who gave 
the signal for this terrible massacre by striking the 
Frenchman has not been transmitted to posterity. 
Such are the caprices of history, that the story of the 
adventurer who sought a refuge at the court of Pepro 
or ARAGON is preserved ; the name of him who had 
the courage to strike the first blow for the liberty 


Looking at the event with the fullest knowledge 
we can gain of its causes and consequences, it is 
natural to ask what the Sicilians gained by this 
bloody insurrection. Was it any thing more than 
a mere change of name in those who held the reins 
of government? At first, it was much more. 
When a change of the reigning family appears to 
be the only result of a successful rebellion, the go- 
vernment which succeeds is not likely, unless de- 
prived of all freedom of action, to fall into the 
same errors as its predecessor. But a revolutionary 
government is apt soon to forget the causes of its 
origin, and the persons to whom it is indebted for 
its establishment. This was the case with the go- 
vernment of the house of Aragon, in Sicily. At 
first, the Spanish princes introduced many useful 
reforms into the administration; but these soon 
gave way to new abuses, and the island was again 
involved in all the evils of misgovernment, which it 
had sought to avoid by the fearful tragedy of the 
Sicilian Vespers. The people were oppressed by 
their new tyrants in the same manner as they had 
been by the house of Anjou, and to a certain degree 
by that of the Hohenstauffen. 

Posterity, however, may gain much by the re- 
membrance of this event. The history of this 
period places before the eyes of the present op- 
pressors of Italy a terrible example of the energy 
displayed in defence of their most sacred rights, by 
the ancestors of the people whom they now trample 
upon. Let us hope that the Italians, who are still 
suffering under the odious yoke of a foreign do- 
minion, may never be tempted to repeat in the 
streets of Venice or Milan the bloody scenes of the 
Sicilian Vespers; but rather, when the time is at 
hand for their deliverance, that Italy may be freed 
from all foreign rule, without any Violent commo- 
tion, and may once more become what it was in 
former years,—the flourishing abode of commerce, 
civilization, and the arts. 
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Poems by William Cullen Bryant ; with Illus- 
trations by E. Leutze, engraved by American 
Artists. 8vo. pp. 378. Philadelphia, 1847 : 
Carey and Hart.* 


have been writing latterly upon Bryant, being 
much more conversant, generally, with the 
author than with his critics, but looking into 
Mr. H. T. Tuckerman’s Thoughts on the 
Poets, where there is a chapter devoted to 
Bryant, and taking up about the same time 
some stanzas of poetry ‘“ On the Bards,” by 
one of the younger writers of the day, we 
were struck with the thought that there was 
consciously or unconsciously, among the critics, 
an attempt to lay the poet aside in quite too 
humble a row of the Parnassian library. Mr. 
TUCKERMAN, whose paper is marked by a 
reverent and delicate appreciation of many of 
the author’s traits, we think, does injustice to 
his subject, when he says—“ There is a re- 
markable absence of those spontaneous bursts 
of tenderness and passion, which constitute the 
very essence of a large portion of modern verse. 
He has none of the spirit of CAMPBELL. His 
strength obviously consists in description and 
philosophy,” &c. Mr. Reap, a gentleman, 


* This notice is from our American contemporary The 





who has recently published a volume of Poems 
at Boston, has this stanza— 


And Bryant, in his own broad kingdom mildly 

Walking by streams, through woods and summer fields ; 
And iron-handed Whittier, when he wildly 

The fiery falchion wields ! 


This is no doubt very well meant on the 
part of Mr. Reap, but we think the imputed 
mildness a false presumption. Mildness is not 
the characteristic of Bryant’s poetry, and 
still greater injustice is done when the mildness 
is contrasted antithetically with the “ iron- 
handed” WuittiER. We have seen vigorous 
lines from WHITTIER, but the “ fiery falchion” 
is not his weapon. BRYANT never utters false 
pretences. When he says he strikes, we see 
the blow. He never beats the air. He chooses 
simple subjects, and says grand things on them. 
He does not “roar as gently as a sucking 
dove.” He never mistakes the flute for the 
trumpet, or challenges sublimity by a lofty title 
at the head of his poems. A poet writes, for 
instance, of the Alps, and is called a man of 
imagination; but the great poet creates Alps 
instead of describing them, creates them by 
the force and energy of his conceptions; they 
are the rock- built towers in his style—the ada- 
mant of his own soul. 

Now Bryant’s simplicity is not to be taken 
for weakness. Simplicity and singleness of 
purpose, where there is power at all, are rather 
indications of strength’; for the effect of ima- 
gination is frequently to shut the man closer in 
upon himself, and convert chattering into 
silence. Bryant has something of the 
genius of CAMPBELL. He isa lyric as well 
as a descriptive poet. : 

Lrvutze, by the vigour and boldness of his 
illustrations, has done something to dispute 
this epithet of mildness with the critics. 
f to be great a poet requires, as we believe 
he does, a movement of the mind through the 
great forms of composition, the epic or dra- 
matic, then has BRYANT not shewn himself to 
be a poet of the first order. The man who 
shall build the epic or the drama worthily, will 
be greater. But is lyrical force nothing? Is 
it nothing to have written the four lines which 
would be acknowledged throughout the coun- 
try as the most spirit-stirring, the most per- 
fect and unalterable of all the country has pro- 
duced—the lines which were quoted by Epw1n 
Forrest in his oration on the Fourth of July, 
and have since been received almost as a 
national motto—lines which will brighten the 
cheek of the prisoner for conscience-sake in 
his lonely dungeon, which will guide the pen 
of the author, written as with a finger of fire 
on the walls of his lonely study—lines which 
have in them the force of prophecy, and will 
remain unexhausted of meaning, while it is the 
destiny of man to live a life of battle. 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers, 

The difference between forbearance and mild- 
ness should be remembered. Bryanr is not 
always equally strong, but he is never weak. 
On looking at the whole of Bryant’s 
poems at one view in this collected edition, we 
would rank them in importance thus: first, the 
poems of a universal human interest relating 
to the great conditions of humanity, as Tha- 
natopsis, The Ages, Hymn to Death, The Past, 
&c.; second, those of a national and patriotic 
character, as the Song of Marion’s Men, The 
Indian Poems, &c.; third, descriptions of 
nature, while the poems, the scene of which is 
laid in distant places, The Amazon, The Greek 


Partisan, &c. read to us as foreign as some of | gr 


all, is on his native soil, and his very last poem, 
published in the January number of Graham’s 
Magazine, and dedicated to his country, is 
among his best. We will gather together a 
few of the scattered threads of this colour from 
different parts of the volume, and indicate the 
ripening of one or two previously expressed 
thoughts in the last mentioned poem. 

The following we have not heard mentioned 
as it deserves to be. It resembles, in force 
and dignity, the noble Nadoweschian‘death song 
of SCHILLER :— 


THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR, 

Gather him to his grave again, 

And solemnly and softly lay 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 

The warrior’s scattered bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence, taught of old, 

The homage of man’s heart to death ; 
Nor dare to trifle with the mould 

Once hallowed by the Almighty’s breath. 


The soul hath quickened every part— 
That remnant of a martial brow, 

Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm—strong no longer now. 

Spare them, each mouldering relic spare, 
Of God’s own image ; let them rest 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was impressed. 


For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood to madness tossed, 

In many a storm has been his path ; 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them, and defied their wrath. 


Then they were kind—the forests here, 
Rivers, and stiller waters paid 

A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in the shaded soil below, 

The stars looked forth to teach his way 
The still earth warned him of the foe. 


A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, ™ 
Upon their fields our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon— 
Ah, let us spare, at least, their graves! 


In the “ Lapse of Time,” we have these two 
stanzas :— 


The years, that o’er each sister land 
“ — Shall lift the country of my birth 

And nurse her strength, till she shall stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth ; 

Till younger commonwealths, for aid, 
Shall cling about her ample robe, 

And from her frown shall shrink afraid 
The crowned oppressors of the globe. 


But a poem which has no direct reference to 
patriotism, is one of the fullest of national 
emotion of any inthe volume. It is illustrated 
with a keen appreciation of its peculiar merits 
by Leurze. No one who has breathed one 
conscious breath of the atmosphere of the re- 
public, will deny that this is an American 
Maiden. 


OH FAIREST OF THE RURAL MAIDS» 
Oh fairest of the rural maids ! 

Thy birth was in the forest shades ; 
Green boughs, and glimpses of the sky, 
Were all that met thy infant eye. 


Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild ; 

And all the beauty of the place 

Is in thy heart and on thy face. 


The twilight of the trees and rocks 

Is in the light shade of thy locks ; 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 
Thy eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen ; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 


The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast : 
The holy peace, that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is there. 


The same maiden, the figure of Liberty, 
own to a matron, it seems to us, 1s indicated 


in “ The Mother of a Mighty Race.” 
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OH MOTHER OF A MIGHTY RACE. 


Oh mother of a mighty race, 

Yet lovely in thy youthful grace ! 

The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 

Admire and hate thy blooming years. 
With words of shame 

And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 


For on thy cheek the glow is spread 

That tints thy morning hills with red ; 

Thy step—the wild doe’s rustling feet 

Within thy woods are not more fleet ; 
Thy hopeful eye 

Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 


Aye, let them rail—those haughty ones— 

While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 

They do not know how loved thou art, 

How many a fond and fearless heart 
Would rise to throw 

Its life between thee and the foe. 


They know not, in their hate and pride, 

What virtues with thy children bide ; 

How true, how good, thy graceful maids 

Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades ; 
What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen. 


What cordial welcomes greet the guest 

By thy lone rivers of the West ; 

How faith is kept and truth revered, 

And man is loved and God is feared, 
In woodland homes, 

And where the solemn ocean foams. 


There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest, 

For earth’s down-trodden and opprest, 

A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved labourer toil and bread— 
Power at thy bounds, 

Stops and calls back his baffled hounds. 


Oh, fair young mother! on thy brow 
Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 
Deep in the brightness of thy skies 
The thronging years in glory rise, 
And, as they fleet, 
Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 


Thine eye, with every coming hour, 

Sha'l brighten, and thy form shall tower, 

And when thy sisters, elder-born, 

Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 
i Before thine eye 

Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 

We would advise every American who in- 
tends to travel abroad, to commit these two 
poems to memory. They would preserve about 
the pilgrim an odour of nationality, which is 
too apt to evaporate, and they might be found 
occasionally worth reciting. 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Paramatta Express publishes an account of 
*¢ the apocryphal animal” said to exist in the interior 
of New South Wales. It is supposed to be a quad- 
ruped ‘‘of the order fere,’’ (?) and to frequent the 
inland waters about the Murrumbidgee. ‘‘ The 
Murrumbidgee blacks assert that this animal is ‘ big 
as him bullock ;’ they describe it as having a bead 
and long neck like an emu, with a thick mane of hair 
from the top of the head to the shoulders; four- 
legged, with three toes on each foot, which is webbed, 
and having a tail like a horse. They call it the 
* Katenpai,’ whilst by the Watta Watta tribe (who 
similarly describe it) it is called ‘ Kyenprate ;’ by the 
Yabala Yabaia tribe, on the Edward River, it is 
known as the ‘ Tunatba ;’ whilst the Burrula Burrula 
tribe call it ‘Dongus.’ The blacks on the Great 
Carangamite Lake, in the Portland district, describe 
a similar animal, which they call the ‘ Bunyip ;’ and 
Captain Howell heard various accounts from white 
men (shepherds and others) who profess to have seen 
the animal at its gambols in the water.’ The Captain 
Howell here mentioned had returned from a visit to 
the Murrumbidgee district, and had brought back the 
bones of a quadruped, supposed to be those of the 
animal in question. Cuts of these bones are printed 
in the Express. The bones appear to have belonged 
to two individuals, one larger than the other. To 
one set the portions of the integuments were still 
attached, and there was recent blood on the skull. 
The teeth were as big as those of an ox; the condyle 
of the femur was fifteen inches round ; a portion of 
the tibia measured eight inches and a half in circum- 
ference. 

A Fact ror NaTurA.ists.—A toad which had 
been buried under a reversed flower-pot three feet 
beneath the surface of the ground, by Mr. Samuel 
Clarke, of Crook’s-place, butcher, on the 14th of 
June, 1846, was by the same gentleman disinterred 
on the 14th ult. No sooner was the little animal 
taken up than he gave evident proofs that to be 


‘servile an imitator. 





‘buried alive’? did not, to him, necessarily involve 
cessation of existence; for he instantly commenced 
skipping about, many of his bounds extending to the 
height of six inches into the air. His mouth was 
closed up with a white skin, but his eyes were as 
sparkling as when, on that day twelvemonth, he was 
put below the ground.—Norfolk News. 








ART, 


EXHIBITION OF OIL-PAINTINGS AT 
WESTMINSTER HALL, 


Last week we briefly announced the award of 
prizes—the subjects and the opening of this fourth 
exhibition of competitors for the national service of 
art in the new houses of Parliament. 

The walls present 120 oil-pictures, and the 
area three statues,—the latter executed on com- 
mission. The first impression of the visitor 
who walks deliberately round the Hall is an assent 
to the decisions of the judges; he will have marked 


‘his catalogue in accordance with their choice, and 


probably in very nearly the same order. We have, 
indeed, heard it said that the pictures of Mr. T. S. 
Cooper and Sir Wm. ALLAN ought not to have 
been passed over. But they have not observed the 
conditions of the competition, and cannot therefore 
complain of being put aside; nor are their pro- 
ductions, though undoubtedly in themselves superior, 
at all adapted for the localities for which the exhibi- 
tion is designed. i 

The first that claims notice is that to which the 
first prize is awarded, Mr. F. R. PreKersGiiy’s 
Burial of Harold at Waltham Abbey, No. 17. 
Its great merit is an originality of conception and 
of execution, indicating the presence of genius, and 
which strikes the spectator instantly, although, like 
all works of genius, it is difficult to define the 
source of the charm. There is also some admirable 
drawing, proving that Mr. Pickerseiii is not 
trusting to genius alone, but studying his art. 

The second prize is awarded to. No. 28, by Mr. 
Watts, who was also second in the Cartoon exhi- 
bition. His subject is, Alfred exciting the Saxons 
to prevent the landing of the Danes, by encounter- 
ing them at Sea. The artist has manifestly drawn 
his inspiration from the old masters; but he is too 
He dares not venture upon a 
departure from conventionalities, and without this 
greatness is impossible. Does he want the ability, 
or the courage? We fear the former. Genius 
cannot stoop to serve; it will be its own master, 
and use the very greatest of its predecessors as 
examples, and not as models. 

The third prize was allotted to Mr. ARMITAGE’S 
Battle of Meeanee, No. 31—a battle in which Sir 
C. Napier fought. It is a striking picture in its 
composition, its colour, andits drawing. The figures 
are life size, and the various national costumes and 
hues of skin are effectually combined, without 
crowding or confusion. 

The next of the prizeholders is Mr. Joun Cross, 
in respect of his Richard Ceur de Lion forgiving 
Bertrand de Gourdon, No. 44. It is a simple 
picture that tells its story admirably. The figure 
of BERTRAND is very fine. 

Mr. Pooxe follows, with an historical picture ; 
Edward’s generosity to the people of Calais during 
the siege, No. 11. It is more pleasing in its treat- 
ment than are most of his pictures. There are no 
disgusting objects, and the blind girl is quite a 
touch of poetry. The colour is extremely rich and 
satisfying. 

The third of the 300/. prizes is awarded to Mr. 
Paton for two pictures, Christ bearing the Cross, 
No. 97, and The Reconciliation of Oberon and 
Titania, No. 24. The last of these is beyond 
measure the best, and we have some doubt whether, 
upon the whole, it is not the cleverest picture in the 
exhibition. Itis full of poetry in conception, in 
colour, in the sentiment of the embodied fairy- 
land. All is in keeping. ; 

Mr. J. C. LANDER has obtained the first of the 
200/. prizes also, for two pictures, Parable of For- 
giveness, No. 93, and Wisdom, No. 95. They are 
pleasing, but not remarkable productions; the 
flesh is very good, and there is a quiet grace that 








indicates a fine taste, but no evidence of the vigorous 
grasp of genius. 

Mr. Lucy comes next, with No. 34. The De- 
parture of the Pilgrim Fathers. It has the merit 
of carefulness in every part. There is thought in 
the composition and skill in the execution. It 
was probably for the sleeping king, and not for the 
would-be king that the last prize in the list was 
awarded to Mr. Horsey for his Henry V. plac- 
ing the crown upon his head. 

Having thus, at our first visit, inspected the prize 
pictures only, we must take another opportunity for 
reviewing the unsuccessful candidates. 


— 


Tue New PanoraMA, LEICESTER-SQUARE.— 
Mr. Burrorp has achieved another triumph. The 
subject of the new panorama is the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and the scene presented to the eye is one of 
singular interest and surpassing grandeur. After 
the surprise of the first coup d’cil is over, and the 
visitor becomes accustomed to the novel scenery to 
which he is suddenly introduced, the vast prospect 
grows upon the gaze, until it is difficult to assure 
himself that it is a picture, and not a reality, that 
spreads itself before him. Here are the snowy 
mountains girding the horizon, and below we look 
down upon the vast range of plains ; the Simla, 
glowing in the sunshine, Loodianah and Umbalah, 
and the full stream of the Sutlej, are presented dis- 
tinctly and faithfully. As a work of art, too, this 
great picture deserves high commendation... In 
scenic effects it is equal to anything Mr. Burrorp 
and Mr. SeLous have produced. The lights and 
shadows are managed to admiration. But more 
astonishing to the stranger will be the minuteness 
with which the details are worked up. It will bear 
the closest inspection in its parts as well asa whole. 
It is not merely clever scene-painting, as some sup- 
pose, but real laborious work of oil and varnish, 
with the finish of ‘a gallery picture.’”? We can 
recommend to all our readers, who have the oppor- 
tunity, to hasten to enjoy this treat for eye and 
mind. It offers the results of a travel without the 
toil. 








THE DRAMA, &c. 

MATTHEW Lock AND Mrs. TROLLOPE.—An 
Italian critic, writing from; Florence to the Gazette 
Musicale, gives the following account of a perform- 
ance in that city of the witches’ music in Macbeth :— 
** An English lady of distinguished merit, Mrs. Trol- 
lope, has had the idea of getting up at her house a 
performance of the choruses of the witches in Mac- 
beth, composed, half a century after the time of 
Shakspeare, by Lock, a musician celebrated in Eng- 
land. She hada little stage fitted up in her drawing- 
room, and every care was taken to perform these tra- 
ditional scenes with the greatest accuracy, in regard 
to costume and every thing else. A numerous party 
of English ladies and gentlemen sang the choruses, 
and acquitted themselves very well. Madame Sala- 
tier played one of the principal witches. And what 
of Master Lock’s music? you will say. It was not 
so much amiss ; and had even something of the man- 
ner of Handel, bating his invention, vigour and 
genius. But still the old English composer is enti- 
tled to credit for certain effects and certain intentions ; 
and I must confess, taken altogether, his music cer- 
tainly pleased me more than the witches’ choruses of 
the Macbeth at the Pergola Theatre.”’ 

Royaut PoryTecunic INsTiITUTION. — The 
highly interesting lectures of Doctor BACHHOFFNER 
on the application of electricity to telegraphic pur- 
poses recently delivered at this institution have led to 
the introduction of a series of working models of 
Cook and WHEATSTONE’S electric telegraph, and 
of the electro-magnetic elocks of Mr. BAinEs. The 
working of this extraordinary and valuable application 
is thus practically laid before the public. 











JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, &c. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

Oxford, June 25. 
The sections commenced this morning at the usual 
hour, being much more thronged than yesterday. 
There was a very large influx of members in every 
successive train this morning, and amongst the 
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earliest arrivals was the Bishop of Oxford. At the 
different sectional rooms this morning not the least 
interesting circumstance was the presence of M. Le 
Verrier and Mr. Addams, at the mathematical section. 
On no previous occasion, perhaps, was science so 
efficiently represented in its different departments. 

The papers read this morning were even of a more 
technical character than yesterday, and few of them 
were susceptible of popular demonstration. 


SECTION A.—MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 

Sir W. S. Harris gave an account of some new and 
remarkable examples of the protection afforded by 
metallic conductors against heavy charges of light- 
ning. 2. Professor Forbes gave an account of Mr. 
Caldecott’s observations for three years on the tem- 
perature of the earthin India. 3. Mr. C. J. Adams, 
gave some results of a new calculation of the pertur- 
bations of Uranus by the planet Neptune, in con- 
nection with those which caused his discovery of this 
new celestial inhabitant. 4. Sir J. W. Lubbock gave 
an account of a new method of computing the per- 
turbation of a comet. 5. Professor Chevallier de- 
scribed a graphical method of computing occultations 
with a new arrangement of a time ball. 6. Professor 
E. P. Smyth described some changes in the level and 
azimuth of a transit instrument from the temperature 
of the earth. 7,8, 9. Professor Baden Powell, Dr. 
Forster, and the Rev. Dr. Rankin each made com- 
munications on meteors, of which the subject of the 
first was meteoric, and the last phosphoric. 


SECTION B.—CHYMISTRY. 
1. The first paper read was Dr. Greene, on a new 
property of alcohol. 2. Dr. Arnott made a comma- 
nication on the regulation of combustion, particularly 
explanatory of some ‘new facts and circumstances 
connected with its economical application to heating. 
3. A report was read from Dr. Playfair and Mr. 
Joule, on the spaces occupied by acid, base, and 
water, respectively, in hydrated salts. 4. A report 
was read from Dr. Schunk on colouring matters. 
5. Mr. Claudet made a communication on different 
properties of the solar radiation which have permeated 
coloured media in influencing the condition of da- 
guerreotype plates so as to receive or reject mercurial 
vapour. 6. A description was read from Professor 
Connell of his newly-discovered mineral—a sulphato- 
chloride of copper. 


SECTION C.—GEOLOGY. 
1. Considerable interest was excited by this paper, 
which was by Lady Hastings, on the fresh-water 
eocene bed of the Hordle cliffs in Hampshire. They 
announced the discovery of a new crocodile in the new 
sandstone, and a discussion ensued, in which the 
Marquis of Northampton, the Dean of Westminster, 
Professor Owen, and many others took part. 2. 
Professor Owen gave a further description of the fos- 
sils from Hordle. 3. Professor Henslow described 
some detritus from the London clay which was depo- 
sited in the Red Crag. 4. Sir T. D. Ackland, M.P. 
gave an account of some remarkable movements of 
the Sulden Glacier under the side of the Ortler- Berg, 
relatively, in the years 1815 and 1817, as also in 1845 
and 1846. 5. A paper by Professor Edward Forbes, 
concluded the lengthened meeting of the section, 
relating to the natural order of the cystidez. 


SECTION D.—NATURAL HISTORY. 

The papers read here were numerous, and on 
several a lengthened discussion took place. 

The Prince of Canino described a new genus and 
three new species of bats. 2. Mr. Ward gave an 
account of the growth of plants in closed cases. 3. 
Captain Widdrington explained some interesting 
novelties connected with botanical growths, as shewn 
in the forests of Spain. 4. Dr. Melville made some 
remarks on the lepidosiren. 5. Professor Edwards 
Milne described some newly conjectured points in the 
economy of crustacea. 6. Professor Allman described 
the larva of the acaridaus. 7. Dr. Acland gave an 
account of a new species of proteus, which was illus- 
trated by a living specimen. 8. Professor Allman 
described some certain stages in the development of 
notodelphys, a genus of entomostraca, and on the 
larva of plumatella fruticosa. 


SECTION E.—PHYSIOLOGY. 

A paper was read from Mr. Humpage, of Bristol, 
on hydropathy, as a means for the preservation of 
health and the prevention of disease. He contended 
in many points, in contradistinction to previous 
writers, that the effects of water depended chiefly on 
its purity as well as solvent powers. Hydropathic 
treatment of chronic disease was concerned with one 
out of four varieties: 1, the tonic; 2, the reductive ; 
3, the alterative ; and 4, the sedative. The discus- 
sion on the subject and consideration of the paper 
was postponed until Monday, when Mr. Cotton, the 
chairman of the Bank of England, announced his 





intention to exhibit a model of the baths and wash- 
houses at Whitechapel, -which was placed in the 
model-room in the morning. 


SECTION F.—STATISTICS. 

1, A paper on the result of a scheme by Mr. Van- 
deleur for improving the condition of labourers, tried 
in the county of Clare, in Ireland, excited a very in- 
teresting conversation, in the course of which Sir 
John P. Boileau gave the results of his experience on 
the real merits and utility of the Irish labourer in 
England. These shewed that they were useful on an 
emergency, coming over to labour when their ser- 
vices were required, and returning home without be- 
coming a burden upon the poor-rates. Their conduct 
was also on the average much better than was that of 
the Englishman of a similar humble position. 

The ordinary held at the Star Hotel, under the 
presidency of the Dean of Westminster, this evening, 
was very well attended. Mr. Griffith, the proprietor, 
has received a present of a very fine buck, from the 
Archbishop of York, the ‘‘ dispensation’? of which 
has been deferred until Tuesday, when it is expected 
that the ordinary will be honoured by the presence of 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

Although the proceedings of the day have been 
very lengthened and varied, a very large concourse is 
proceeding at this, the early hour of seven o’clock, to 
the theatre to hear the discourse of Dr. Farraday on one 
of the most important developments which science 
has of late made. The actual intellectual business of 
the day commenced by conferring degrees, which were 
liberally dispensed. 

To morrow, after the meeting of the general com- 
mittee, which will be held at the unusually early hour 
of nine o’clock, the great centre of attraction will be 
the works of the Great Western Railway at Swindon, 
to which conveyance, free of expense, has been libe- 
rally offered by the directors. This will be terminated 
by a déjediner. 

Oxford, June 27. 

Yesterday having been arranged for excursions, 
there was but a limited proportion of business at the 
scientific sections. The only ones open, in fact, were 
Sections A and B, but the papers read were chiefly 
reports, or of a mere technical character. 

The evening meetings have been occupied in a very 
interesting manner as distinguished from previous 
occasions. 

On Thursday Professor Baden Powell delivered a 
discourse on the nature of shooting stars. Of course 
it was theoretical, but the views differed much from 
those of previous authors on the subject. It also 
embraced the consideration of comets and cosmical 
matter, the learned Professor considering that the 
former were not possessed of a density or attraction 
which caused them to be injurious to other celestial 
bodies. The subject of falling stars was still involved 
in much obscurity, but electrical experiments threw 
much light upon it, the appearances being produced, 
as it were, from the fusion or condeasation of the 
particles. With regard to comets, that of 1556, 
which had caused such universal terror in Europe, 
might be expected next year, 292 years being the pe- 
riod of its revolution round its orbit. A great ad- 
vantage would result from simultaneous observa. 
tions, and their communication, which, he suggested, 
could be most appropriately made through the me- 
dium of the Association. 

On Friday evening Dr. Farraday delivered his dis- 
course on some new properties lately developed in 
magnetical science. In these he exhibited in a most 
demonstrative manner that this fluid might be trans- 
mitted through many substances and even inorganic 
bodies. Thus it was shewn that most of the metals 
and even animal and vegetable bodies might be kept 
in suspension by the means of magnetic influence. 

Yesterday evening a soirée was given at the Rad- 
ciffe Library, at which many objects of interest were 
exhibited, among the most conspicuous of which was 
a series of daguerreotype portraits, by Mr. Claudet, 
and the latest results of some very important elec- 
trical developments in clocks for the instantaneous 
communication of time throughout the kingdom, by 
Mr. Alexander Bain. 

The excursion of yesterday was very well attended. 
The works of the Great Western Railway at Swindon 
were visited by about 300 persons. Anequal number 
also visited Blenheim Palace and gardens, where 
everything that could afford gratification was thrown 
open for inspection. The Dean of Westminster went 
at the head of a large party to Shottover, where he 
gave a lengthened and very interesting discourse on 
the geological peculiarities of that vicinity, which 
also comprises some interesting antiquarian vestiges. 

The meeting of the general committee was held 
yesterday morning, when the next place of meeting 
was fixed for Swansea, to be held in September. 

The meeting has been characterised by several re- 





unions, of which that given by Dr. Daubeny, at the 
Botanic Gardens, on Wednesday, was the most in. 
teresting. That occasion witnessed the first inter- 
view between M. Le Verrier and Mr. Addams, the 
Seen discoverers of the new planet Nep- 
une. 
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[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tax 
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lars are preserved, and which will be communicated to 
any applicant. To prevent impertinent curiosity, a fee of 
half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the pub- 
lisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount in- 
closed.] 

915. WILLIAM PayTon SUMMERFIELD, the younger, late 

of Liverpool, gentleman. Something to advantage. 

916. Revations or Next or Krn of SuSANNAH HEDGEs, 
widow, whose maiden name was Shepherd, and who 
formerly resiied at 18, Crown-court, Russell-street, 
Covent-garden, afterwards at 77, Drury-lane, then in 
the Hampstead-road, and at the time of her decease 
(Feb. 20, 1838) at 8, Compton-street, Brunswick 
square. 

917. Next or Kin of Mary Harpen, formerly of Wal- 
sham-le- Willows, Suffolk, since of Upminster, Essex, 
and lastly of Good Hope Cottage, Kilburn, Middle- 
sex, deceased. Her maiden name was Leaman, and 
she was married three several times: firstly, to John 
Holmes ; secondly, to John Nunn; and lastly, to 
John Harden. Something to advantage. 

918. THomas Dow ey, late of Plaistow, near Bromley, 
Kent, farmer; Henry Wricur, late of 153, Strand, 
picture-dealer; end Witt1am Gaimmow, late of 
Marylebone, ironmonger. Something to advantage. 

919. RELATIONS or NExT oF Kin of DuGAL CARMICHAEL, 
of Madras, East Indies, of Her Majesty’s 41st Regi- 
ment of Foot, but at sea d d. Semething to ad- 
vantage. - 

920. Next or Kin of Marta Brown, who was brought u 
at the Female Orphan Asylum, Westminster-road, 
= who died Sept. 13, 1839. Something to advan- 

age. 

921. Next or Kin of Det1aA Harsurt, widow of William 
Harbut, of Bourne, Lincoln, and who died June 12, 
1838. Something to advuntage. 

ay ng SaraAu WHEATLEY. Something to advan- 
age. 

» CERTIFICATE of Burtau of Epwarp BARBER, for- 
merly clerk to an attorney, or barrister, in London ; 
and in 1800, residing at Merlin’s-place, Spafields, if 
dead ; or if living, information of where he can be 
found. Reward. 

924. acne ot Sea or Kin of ANN HITCHINGS, 
widow, of St. Mary, Tenby, Pembroke, di i 
1833, Something to einusan eaten wan 

925. Wixt of James Rosson, gardener, at Phenix-park 
Dublin, died August 21, 1839. Reward. ‘ 

926. Dororuy Exizapetn Curtis, daughter of John 
Curtis, formerly of Enfield, Middlesex. Something 
to advantage. 

927. Herr or Hetrs-at-Law of ABRAHAM Woon, of Ard- 
wick-within-Manchester, gent. (died August 1830) or 
their representatives. 

928. OwEN GALLAGHER, who resided in New-street, Fet- 
ter-lane, London, about the year 1833, or his Next 
or Kin. 

929. FREDERICK W§uLLIAM Bartow, son of MARTHA 
Bartow, who resided at Limehouse, Middlesex. 
Something to advantage. 

930. Here or Herrs-at-Law of Joszrn ANsTWICK, of 
Budleigh, Salterton, Devon, died J uly 29, 1838. 

(To be continued weekly.) 
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BOOKSELLER’S CIRCULAR. 


THE WORN-OUT FONT OF TYPE. 


I’m sitting at my desk, George ; 
Before me, on the floor, 

There lies a worn-out font of type, 
Full twenty-thousand score ; 

And many months have passed George, 
Since they were bright and new, 

And. many are the tales they ’ve told— 
The false, the strange, the true. 


Their beauty has all gone, George, 
You scarcely now may trace 
Upon the snowy medium 
The likeness of their face. 
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They mind me of a man, George, 
Whose morn of life was full 

Of promise, but at evening’s close 
Was desolate and dull. 


What tales of horror they have told, 
Of tempest and of wreck ; 
Of murder in the midnight hour ; 
Of war, full many a ‘ speck ;”” 
Of ships that, lost away at sea, 
Went down before the blast ; 
Of stified cries of agony, 
As life’s last moment passed ! 


Of earthquakes and of suicides ; 
Of failing crops of cotton ; 
Of bank defaulters, broken banks, 
And banking systems rotten ; 
Of boilers bursting—steam-boats snagged ; 
Of riots, duels fought ; 
Of robbers with their prey escaped ; 
Of thieves with booty caught ; 


Of land-slides and of water-spouts ; 
Of ants and alligators ; 

Of serpents in the briny deep ; 
Of giant sweet potatoes ; 

Of children lost and children found ; 
Finances in disorder ; 

Of fights among the firemen, 
And troubles on the border. 


They’ve told us of a nation, George, 
Bent sorrowing in the dust, 

For one whom she had called to fill 
Her highest, dearest trust ; 

Of sparkling crowns for youthful brows ; 
Of royal coronations ; 

Of plans to rid the earth of kings ; 
Of temp’rance reformations. 


Of flood and fire, and accident, 
Those worn-out types have told ; 

And how the pestilence has swept 
The youthful and the old ; 

Of marriages, of births, and deaths ; 
Of things to please or vex us; 

Of one man jumping overboard, 
Another gone to Texas! 

They’ve told how long sweet Summer days 
Have faded from our view; 

How Autumn’s chilling wind hath swept 
The leaf-crowned forest through ; 

How Winter’s reign hath come and gone— 
Dark reign of storm and strife— 

And how the smiling Spring hath warmed 
The pale flowers back to life. 


T can’t pretend to mention half 
My inky friends have told, 

Since, shining, bright, and beautiful, 
They issued from the mould ; 

How unto some they joy have brought, 
To others grief and tears ! 

Yet faithfully they record kept 
Of fast-receding years ! 

—Boston (American) Courier. 


——>—-_ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


All Classes ; a Novel, by Madame Wolfenberger, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Biblical (The) Review, No. XIX. 8vo. 3s. swd.—Bohn’s 
Standard Library, Vol. XXIII. “‘Lanzi’s History of 
Painting,” Vol. III. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Ditto Scientific 
Library, Vol. I. ‘‘ The Chess-player’s Hand-book,’’ by 
H. Staunton, post 8vo. 5s. cl.—British (The) and Foreign 
Medical Review, edited by J. Forbes, M.D. No. XLVII. 
8vo. 6s. swd. 

Christian (The) Remembrancer, No. LVII. 8vo. 6s. swd.— 
Church (The) of England Quarterly Review, No, XLIII. 
8vo. 6s. swd.—Coghlan’s (F.) Hand-book for Italy, 2nd 
edit. 12mo. 12s. cl.—Coglan’s European Tourist, 2nd edit. 
12mo, 22s. roan lettered.—Classical (The) Museum, No. 
XVI. 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd. 

Edinburgh (The) Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 
CLXXII.; New Series, No. XCV. 8vo. 6s. swd. 

Hart’s Quarterly Army List, No. XCIII. 8vo. 5s. swd. 

James’s (G. P. R.) Works, Vol. XIII. ‘* Henry Masterton,”’ 
royal 8vo. 8s, cl.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library (People’s 
Edition), Vol. XXIV. ‘‘ Poached Animals,’’ by Jardine, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Knight’s Cabinet History of England, Vols. XXV. and 
XXVI. 18mo. 1s, each, swd.; 1s, 6d, each, cl.—Knight’s 
Monthly Volume for all Readers, Vol. XVI. ‘‘The Field, 
the Garden, and the Woodland,” by Anne Pratt, 18mo. 
1s, swd. ; 1s. 6d. cl. 

Latham’s (R. G.) On Elementary English Grammar, 2nd 
edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Latham’s (R. G.) First Outlines of 
Logic, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Low’s Comparative and His- 
torical Register of the House of Commons, oblong 12mo. 
ls. sewed. 

Marryatt’s (Capt.) Juvenile Library, ‘‘ The Children of the 
New Forest,’’ Vol. I. 12mo. 4s. cl.—Medico-Chirurgical 
Review, No. XCIII.; new series, No. XI. 8vo. 6s. sewed. 

People’s (The) Journal, edited by J. Saunders, Vol. III. 
royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Quarterly (The) Review, No, 161, July, 8vo, 6s, sewed, 





Six Illustrations (by Phiz) tothe Papers of the Pickwick Club, 
cheap edit. 12mo. 1s. sewed. 

Thomson’s (C.) Autobiography of an Artizan, 12mo. 6s, cl. 

Westminster (The) and Foreign gpm Review, No. 
XCIII, and No. LXXVIII. 8vo. 6s. sewed. 


—_>— 
BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the 
Publisher of Tuz Critic, stating prices. 
Ruffard’s Statutes of the Realm at Large, commencing with 
the 9th volume, to the present time. 

—_—>— 


GOSSIP ABOUT LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE 

THERE is good evidence that the combined com- 
plaints and appeals of the press on behalf of our neg- 
lected geniuses are effective. During the last week 
the state coffers have been opened for the relief of 
more than one unfortunate son of literary and pa- 
triotic toil. In a most handsome manner a pension 
of 2002. a year has been granted to Leigh Hunt, 
the like sum to the widow of Dr. Chalmers, and 
300/. a year to Father Mathew. And the pension 
of 1007. a year bestowed on Hood’s widow has, 
since her death, been continued for their children. 
—The East-India Company are evincing consider- 
able anxiety to spread information regarding India. 
They have granted a sum to enable the publication 
of the Text and the Indian Commentary of the 
Veda. Dr. Max Miller, a young German scholar, 
is the editor; and Professor Wilson will write an 
English translation. The editor is well qualified 
for his task. Of the translator our readers know 
much already.—The imperfectly-constituted British 
and Foreign Institute is defunct. Funds failed, 
and even the secretary could not withstand this. 
And this is perhaps a deserved fate, for an institu- 
tion whose aims were never properly carried out, 
and whose expenses were so enormous as to confine 
the promised advantages to a very few.—The 
Museum people are at work, at least the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry is formed; when they will com- 
mence investigating is not announced. The com- 
mission includes Lords Ellesmere, Langdale, and 
Wrottesley, the Bishop of Norwich, the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Sir R. Murchison, Sir C. Lemon, Sir P. 
Egerton, Messrs. Hume, Rogers, and Monckton 
Milnes, Searching, men these. But it is impos- 
sible that they can do much for a long time to come ; 
public business alone will prevent it.—A very nice 
edition of Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans and 
Wilhelm Tell (each separate) has been published 
by Dr. Bernays, who, in common with other Ger- 
man professors, has felt the difficulty of finding 
apt books for young pupils, especially ladies. 
These two plays are harmless in the highest de- 
gree; and, while they are printed in a nice 
clear type, and at a price that ought to tempt 
the pupil, they are furnished with useful notes 
in English, which ought to assist his progress.— 
Her Majesty has sent an autograph letter of thanks 
to Baron de Cornelius, author of the designs of the 
bas reliefs which ornament the silver and gold shield 
which King Frederick William lately sent as a 
baptismal present to his godson the Prince of Wales. 
Among other things her Majesty says :—‘‘ I hope that 
one day my son, in whose name I write, because he 
is not yet able to write himself, will prove, by his 
intelligence and by his love of the fine arts, that he 
is worthy of the chef d’euvre which his Royal 
godfather has presented to him.’”’—“‘ V.’? announces 
an eccentricity in the publishing world—a poem on 
‘“* The Queen’s Ball!’’ It is evidently to be the 
offshoot of a canting delusion which would construe 
all pleasurable indulgences as heinous sins.—The 
author of Emilia Wyndham is, we hear, again in 
the field of fiction. His next flower is to be en- 
titled Norman’s Bridge; or, the Modern Midas. 
It is feared for him that he is falling into the trade 
of authorship, therefore some anxiety will attend 
the reception of his book.—Dr. Travers Twiss has 
nearly completed a View of the Progress of Poli- 
tical Economy in Europe, and Mrs. Alexander 
Kerr’s translation of Ranke’s Servian Revolution 
has already been heartily weleomed.—The poor 
statue still puzzles wise heads, and amongst them 
the Duke’s own. His Grace would prefer that the 
piece of lumber rest where it is, and the London 
public have long been of opinion that shifting is un- 





necessary and undesirable. Lord George Bentinck 
has been teazing ministers on the subject. If he 
could induce them to stay the preparations making 
for a new pedestal we should be glad, as there then 
might be some chance of getting Government to 
comply with the Duke’s wish.— Her Majesty, Prince 
Albert, and the King and Queen of the Belgians 
have paid a visit to the exhibition of paintings in 
Westminster Hall. The Fine Arts Commission re- 
ceived the Royal party. This exhibition will be 
opened to the public on payment of 1s. from Mon. 
day next, and after three weeks have elapsed, free 
admission will be allowed.—Gibson’s statue of her 
Majesty is being exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
—The memorial to Caxton is likely to come to a 
premature end. That Caxton even imported the 
art of printing is disputed. A writer in one of the 
morning papers quotes the following from Prince’s 
Parallel History: ‘‘ With respect to England, it 
was a constant opinion, delivered down by our 
historians, that the art of printing was first prac- 
tised by William Caxton, a mercer and citizen of 
London, who, by his travels, informed himself of 
the process, and established a press soon after 1471; 
but a book has been discovered, bearing the date of 
1468, printed at Oxford, and now deposited in the 
Public Library at Cambridge, which has robbed 
Caxton of a glory he had long possessed; and 
Oxford has ever since carried the honour of the 
first press. It appears, from an ancient record in 
Lambeth Palace, that Henry VI. sent Mr. Turnour, 
his master of the robes,'with{Mr. Caxton to Haarlem, 
to induce one of Guttenburg’s men secretly to come 
to England; one Corsellis was at length bribed, 
and conveyed from Holland forthwith to Oxford, 
where a military guard was put over him that he 
might not effect his escape before he had fulfilled 
his agreement. So that printing began at Oxford, 
and this before there was either press or printer in 
France, Spain, Italy; or Germany, savein the city of 
Mentz. The king then set up a press at St. Alban’s 
and another at Westminster, his Majesty himself 
having the emoluments arising from all the books 
in the kingdom printed. In the latter press, it 
seems, Mr. Caxton was engaged.’”’ Mr. Charles 
Knight and other writers on the subject, dispute 
the genuineness of this history—M. Clemens, 
professor of natural sciences at the college of Vevay, 
has been trying the influence of ether on plants. 
The effect is to destroy all sensitiveness, which does 
not return for a considerable time. But a second 
etherization seems to help a return to vigour. The 
acetic, chlorhydric and nitric ethers act in the same 
manner, but the sulphuric and acetic ethers are 
the most effective. 
—o—- 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE WEEK. 


MATRIMONY AND MEAL.—A buxom country girl 
in Ayrshire left her place last Whitsun term, with the 
merciful determination of putting a matrimonial pe- 
riod to the doubts and sighs of her stalwart swain; 
but having the bump of caution large, she read of 
high markets, and sagely pondered thereon ; and ul- 
timately she last week arrived at the dwelling of a 
civic functionary, in whom she placed implicit re- 
liance, and requested as a most particular favour that 
he would give her his advice. The question she put 
was, whether markets were likely to rise or fall ? 
“For,” added she in a whisper, ‘ Alick and me in- 
tendit to gang thegither at this time, but I canna 
mak up my mind to’t wi’ the meal at 2s.3d. a peck. 
Alick, I seé, wad risk it at two shillings; but faith 
I’ll no try’t aboon aughteen pence. 

THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT.—The privilege of 
Parliament is the great mystery of these times. It 
occupies in the British Constitution that place which 
the Eleusinian and other sacred rites are supposed to 
to have filled in the polity of ancient Greece. Of its 
principles there is no authorised exposition, nor of 
its origin any authentic record. Uncertain, arbi- 
trary, at once petty in spirit and tremendous in 
power, capable either of crushing an individual or 
annihilating public liberty, subject to no control but 
that of its own exclusive advocates, submitted to no 
test but the perpetually varying judgment of a con- 
tinually fluctuating body, it stands isolated and distinct 
from all the other institutions of the country, a rem- 
nant of oligarchical tyranny, and a monument of 
those benighted times when Government was deemed 
an amusement and an inheritance of the great, rather 
than a trust for the benefit of the people. 
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REPUBLICATION 


OF THE 





EFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


An Address of the Committee of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge has lately informed the public of the temporary suspension of their operations. That important 
portion of their publications which consisted of the ‘‘ Lisrary or Userun Know.ence,”’ with the ‘“‘ FarmeEr’s Series,’’ is now the property of their first publisher, Mr. Baldwin, 
of Paternoster-row, who, being desirous of carrying out to the utmost extent in his power the original views of the Society, has commenced a Republication of ‘‘ The Library,’ at two- 


thirds of the original very moderate price ; that is, at Fourrence per Number instead of S1ixPENCE. 
and to correct any imperfections which may have been occasioned by lapse of time and the progress of knowledge. 


It is intended to co 


retained, in order that all persons who have incomplete copies may with facility supply deficiencies ; and, where additions 
a e hh. 


Supplement to the final number of such Treatise as it originally 





mplete, as soon as possible, such portions as are incomplete, 


In the republication, the original enumeration of the numbers is 


shall be made to any Treatise, they will be in the form of a 


tion commenced on the 12th of April and a number of ‘‘ The Library ’’ is published every 


week; but any number, or volume, of any Treatise contained in ‘ The Library,” may be procured at all times at the reduced price. The subjects are as follows :— 


I, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
In four volumes, consisting of 
Vol. I. The Objects, Advantages, and Pl of Sci 
(Preliminary Treatise). By Lorp Brovcnam. 
In one number. 





Hydrostatics, By the Same. In one number. 

Hydraulics. By Proressor MILLIGAN. In one 
number, 

Pneumatics. By Dr. LArpNER. In one number, 

Heat. By Mr. Occ. In two numbers. 

Mechanics. By Dr. Larpner. In four numbers, 

Optics. By Sir Davip Brewster. In two 
numbers. 

Polarisation of Light. By the Same. In two 
numbers. 

Glossary and Index. By Mr. Boots. In one 
number, 


In fifteen numbers, 5s., or bound in cloth, 6s. 
*,* A Suppl t, extending the subject of Dynamics ; 
on the Principles of the Arch, and Equilibrium of Bridges ; 
also the Strength of Materials, and Construction of Machi- 
nery; is nearly ready for the press: it will, when ready, 
make a@ proportionate but small addition to the price of the 
volume. 
Vol. II, Popular Introductions to Natural Philosophy. By 
Mrs. Marcett. In three numbers. 
Account of Newton’s Optics. By Dr. LARDNER. 
In two numbers. 
Optical Instruments. 
two numbers. 
Account of the Thermometer and Pyrometer. By 
Professor TRAILL. In two numbers. 
Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, and Electro- 





By Mr. PritcuHarp. In 


Magnetism. By Dr. Roget. In ten numbers. 
Glossary and Index. By Mr. Bootn. In one 
number. 


In twenty numbers, 6s. 8d., or bound, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Mr. PritcHarD is preparing a Supplement to his 
Treatise on Optical Instruments. This supplement will 
also make a smail addition to the price of the volume. 

Vol III. Astronomy. By Sir Bens. HEATH MALKIN, A.M. 
In eight numbers, 
History of Astronomy. 
A.M. In four numbers, 
Mathematical Geography. 
A.M. In one number. 
Physical Geography. By H. J. Luoyp. In two 


By R. W. Rotuman, 


By Epwarp Luoyp, 


numbers. 

Navigation. By Lord Wrorresuzey. In one 
number. 

Glossary and Index. By Mr. Boot. In two 
numbers, 


In eighteen numbers, 6s., or bound, 7s. 
Vol. IV, Animal Physiology. By Dr. Sournwoop SMITH. 

In four numbers. 

Animal Mechanics. By Sir CHARLES BELL. In 
two numbers. 

Inorganic Chemistry. 
In four numbers. 

Botany. By Dr, LINDLEY, 


By Professor DANIELL. 


In seven b 


IV. THE HISTORY OF GREECE, 

From the Earliest Times to its Final Subjection to Rome. 
By Freperick MALKIN, A.M. 
bound in cloth, 4s. 

V. HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. 

By K. O. Mutter, Professor in the University of Got- 
tingen, and translated from the German Manuscript by 
Grorce CornwALu Lewis, Esq. In thirteen numbers, 
price 4s. 4d. 

*,* This work was undertaken at the suggestion of the 
Society, and forwarded from time to time in manuscript. 
The lamented death of the learned Professor, which occurred 
while pursuing his researches in Greece, interrupted the 
work when brought down to the period of Isocrates. After 
the first volume, which included twenty-six chapters, or 
seven of the Second Period of Greek Literature, the Society 
published four numbers, extending to Chapter XXXV. The 
whole, with a copious Index, is now formed into one com- 
pact volume, the price of which is 7s. 6d.: the supplement 
to complete sets may be had separately for 2s. 6d. 


VI. THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
From the Earliest Periods to the Retreat of the Gauls, 
B.C. 390. By Professor MALDEN. 

*,* Of this work five numbers only were published by the 
Society; but the continuation is undertaken by W. B. 
Downe, Esq. and may be looked for, complete, during the 
present year. 

VII, OUTLINE OF GENERAL HISTORY. 
By T. F. Exuis, Esq. a.m. 

*,* After the publication of two numbers, this work was 

also suspended ; but its early continuation may be calcu- 


lated on. 

VIII, HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Under the Stuarts, 1603 to 1688. By the Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN. 
In thirty numbers, 10s. or bound in two volumes, 12s. 

IX. HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From Charlemagne to Frangois I. a.p. 843 to 1529. By the 
late Rev. Epwarp SMEDLEY. In sixteen numbers, 5s. 6d. 
or bound, 6s. 6d. 

X. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
From B.c. 1000 te A.D. 1814. By M. M. Busx. In twelve 
numbers, price 4s. or bound, 5s. 

XI. HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 
From the Earliest Ages to the Reformation. By the Very 
Rev. GrorGe WADDINGTON, Dean of Durham. In twen- 
ty-five numbers, 8s. 4d. or in boards, 9s. 6d. 
XIJ. THE GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Professor Lone, A.M. and G. R. Porter, Esq. 

*,* Of this work fourteen numbers have been published, 
now sold for 4d. each. A Supplement, completing the 
work, with a General Index, will very soon be ready. 

XIII, LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

Galileo. By J. DRINKWATER BetTuune, A.M. In three 
numbers. 

Kepler. By the Same. In two numbers. 

Sir Isaac Newton. By Dr. HowArp EtruinsTone. In 





Index. In one number, 
In eighteen numbers, 6s. or bound, 7s. 
*,* A continuation of Professor DANIELL’s work, includ- 
ing the Principles of Organic Chemistry, is inpreparation. 


II, MATHEMATICS. 
In two volumes, consisting of 
Vol. I, The Study of Mathematics. By Professor Dr 
Morean. In three numbers. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. By Mr, Parker, A.M. 
In four numbers. 
ples of P: in Arithmetic and Algebra. 
By Professor Dz MorGAN. In three numbers. 
Algebraical Expressions. By J. DRINKWATER 
Betuune, A.M. In one number. 
In eleven numbers, 3s. 8d. or bound, 4s. 6d. 

*,* The Society having published “A Treatise on the 
Theory of Equations,’’ by the Rev. Ropert Murpuy, M.A, 
written expressly as a continuation of the ‘‘ Algebraical Ex- 

ressions,’’ it is sold separately for 4s. in boards: or when 
Beens with the other Treatises forming Mathematics, 
Vol. I. that volume is 8s. 
Vol. I1,-Geometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical. By P. 
Morton, A.M. In nine numbers. 
Elements of Trigonometry. By W. Hopkins, 
A.M. In two numbers. 
Spherical Trigonometry. By Professor Dz Mor- 
GAN. In one number. 
Algebraical Geometry. By Rev. S. W. Wavup, 
A.M. In nine numbers, 
In twenty-one numbers, 7s. or bound, 8s. 

*,* Any subject in the preceding volumes may be pro- 
cured separately; and where consisting of more than one 
number, appropriately bound. 


III, DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 


With Elementary Illustrations, By Professor Dz Mor- 
GAN, In twenty-seven numbers, 9s, or bound in cloth, 10s. 





one ber. 
Mahomet. By Jonn Artuur RoEsuck, Esq. M.P. In 


one number. 
Cardinal Wolsey. By Mrs, A. E. THomson. 


In one 
number. 
Sir Edward Coke. By Ep. PLUNKETT BurkE, Esq. In 
one number. 
Lord Somers. By DAvip Jarp1nE, Esq. In one number. 
William Caxton, By — STEPHENSON, Esq. In one 
number. 
Adam Smith. 
number. 
Admiral Blake. By Joun Gorton, Esq. In one number. 
Niebuhr. By Mrs. Austin. In one number. 
Sir Chr. Wren. By Henry BELLENDEN Ker, Esq. In 
one number, 
Michael Angelo. By THomAs Roscok, Esq. 
numbers, 
In eighteen numbers, 6s. or bound, 7s. 
On the VALUE of ANNUITIES and REVER- 
SIONARY PAYMENTS, with numerous Tables. 
By Davip Jones, Actuary to the Universal Life Insurance 


By Witu1AM Draper, Esq. In one 


In three 


XIV. 


ffice. 
To which is appended, a TREATISE on PROBABILITY. 
By Sir W1iL1AM Lussock, Bart. F.R.S. and J. E. Drink- 
WATER Betuune, A.M. In forty-two numbers, 14s. or 
bound in two volumes, 16s. 


XV. ACCOUNT OF BACON’S NOVUM ORGANON. 
By the Rev. Dr. Horrus. In two numbers, 8d. or bound 
together, Is, 


XVI. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By the Rev. Dr. Suernerp. In two numbers, 8d. or bound 
together, 1s. 
XVII. PRINCIPLES, PRACTICE, AND HISTORY OF 
COMMERCE, 
By J.R.Maccuniocn, Esq. In four numbers, Is, 4d. or 
bound together, 1s, 8d, 





In nine numbers, 3s. or | 


XVIII. THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 
By — NEEpHAM, Esq. In one number, 4d. 
XIX. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

In one number, 4d. 

*,* This work was not continued, that on Botany by Dr. 
Lindley, forming a part of the fourth volume of, Natural 
Philosophy, having been substituted for it ; but it is retained 
to preserve the continuity of the numbers. 

XX. THE ART OF BREWING. 
By Mr. D. Boorn. In two numbers, 8d, or strongly bound 
together, Is. 

*,* After these two numbers, the Author published on 
his own account a continuation of the work, rendering the 
Treatise quite complete. He afterwards added a Treatise 
on Wine Making. The copyright of both is the property of 
Mr. Booth’s widow, and will be speedily republished, with 
the Author’s latest corrections. 

Except in the Committee’s Address, issued in 1843, but of 
which the circulation was very limited, the public have had 
no knowledge of the array of eminent persons who, under 
the influence of the Society, contributed to the Linrary oF 
Userut KNow.LenGe. It was this Society which set the 
example of giving to the world a series of works most con- 
densed in information, and obtainable at the cheapest rate— 
sound treatises on the principles of very many branches of 
| human inquiry. There is scarcely a country in Europe, from 
| Russia to Spain, which has not seen the Society’s publica- 
| tions in its own language, and felt their influence on its own 
| system of production. It may therefore be confidently ex- 
| pected that no Establishment for Education, no Public or 
| Mechanics’ Library in the United Kingdom, will be without 
| these works, especially as they are now offered at two-thirds 
| of their original price. Lord Brougham, in whom originated 
| the Society or Usrerut Know ence, and who by his 
| efforts and his writings contributed so powerfully to its effi- 
| cacy, has authorised the Publisher to say that the plan of 
| this republication has his entire approval. 


THE FARMER’S SERIES 
| Consists of six volumes, which comprise a Treasury of Know- 
ledge for every Husbandman. The volumes being all com- 
plete, no republication in numbers will take place; though 
any numbers required to perfect sets may still be procured at 
6d. each. But the volumes will be considerably reduced, 
and as each will continue to be sold separately, they can be 
procured from time to time at a small and convenient out. 
lay ; and each purchaser can select the subject adapted to 
his immediate wants. The Treatises consist of :— 

I, THE HORSE ; 

Its History, Breeds, and Management. 
By Witu1aM Yovatt. To which is appended, a TREA- 
TISE on DRAUGHT, by I. K. Brunexu, Esq. The 
whole illustrated with numerous cuts. In 8yo. bound in 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 

*,* A Supplement, extending considerably the Veteri- 
nary, Practice of this work, with other improvements, has 
been undertaken by Mr. Spooner, the eminent Veterinary 
Surgeon of Southampton. It will be sold separately, to 
accommodate the very numerous purchasers of the original 
edition of the ‘* Horse.’’ 

II. CATTLE; 
Their Breeds, Management, and Diseases. 
By Witu1am Yovatt. With beautiful Cuts of the various 
Breeds, Anatomical Illustrations, &c. In 8yo. cloth, 8s. 
III. SHEEP; 
Their Breeds, Management, and Diseases. 
By Witu1AM Yovart. Illustrated like the Volume on 
Cattle, together with Mi pi E inations of the 
various Wools; to which is appended, the ‘‘ Mountain 
Shepherd’s Manual.’’ In 8vo. price, in cloth, 8s. 
IV. BRITISH HUSBANDRY, 

Exhibiting the Farming Practice in various parts of the 
United Kingdom. By Jonn Frenca Burke, Esq. Illus- 
trated with numerous cuts. In two volumes, 8vo. price, 
complete, with the Supplement, bound in cloth, 16s. 

*,* Since these volumes were published, a very consider- 
able advance has been made in Agriculture ; various Manures 
have been more extensively employed; the Guano of the 
New World, with several other Fertilizers, have been largely 
imported; improved Machines have been introduced ; the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England has been established ; 
and Science has been still more intimately and successfully 
blended with Practice than heretofore. These advances hav- 
ing engaged the attention of the Publisher, he has deter- 
mined immediately to furnish the readers of ‘‘ British Hus- 
bandry’’ with a condensed account of them, in the form of 
Supplementary Notes to each volume. This Supplement, 
he has the satisfaction to state, has been undertaken by Mr. 
CuTHBERT JoHNSON, and is just ready to appear under the 
title of .““MODERN AGRICULTURAL IMPROVE.- 
MENTS.’’ For the convenience of the possessors of the 
early editions of ‘‘ British Husbandry,”’ it will be sold ina 
separate form, at about 2s. 6d. By this arrangement the 
Publisher hopes to evince his determination to carry out the 
objects of the Society, under whose superintendence the 
work was originally published, by combining the greatest 
amount of knowledge with the least expense to the readers 
of these nationally valuable volumes. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 
CONTRACTION, of the poral so oe BY . 
nd persons of all ages, effectually prevented, an 

iy oad, hy the phen en te use of the IMPROVED 
ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, simple, 
easily employed, either outwardly or invisibly, without un- 
comfortable constraint or impediment to exercise. It is 
found highly beneficial to those much employed in seden- 
tary pursuits, affording great support to the back, immedi- 
ately improving the figure, and tending greatly to prevent 
the incursion of consumptive diseases. It is deservedly pa- 
tronised by the nobility and gentry, and to those who are 
prevented from taking much exercise it is found invaluable. 
It is made of rich black silk, and can be forwarded by post 
by Mr. ALFRED BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Pro- 
prietor, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London; or 
full particulars on receipt of a postage stamp. 





REAMLESS NIGHTS.—How refreshing 
is a good night’s rest, and how few obtain it ! Sound 
digestion! What a boon! but what a rarity! All the wealth 
in the world cannot buy it, and yet how simple itis to 
secure it. How fearful is illness, and who have we to 
blame for it but ourselves? Physic is one evil to cure 
another, but caution keeps off more fires than water quenches. 
Reader, if you value the desiderata of good health in the 
day, and tranquil repose at night, together with mental 
serenity at all times, or should lack firmness of nerve or 
purpose, or suffer from the sorrows of an afflicted body, 
seek how to obtain the former and remove the latter, in Dr. 
Culverwell’s little Memoirs, called HOW to LIVE ; 
or WHAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID, and its 
companion, HOW to be HAPPY (the price is 1s. each; 
if by post, Is. 6d. in stamps). They recommend no 
nostrum, pill, or balm, but render every possessor master 
or mistress of his or her own case. They tell home truths, 
and detail facts that may astound, but which are worthy 
of recognition ; and they furthermore unmystify the laws of 
life, health, and happiness, and how to live happy and 
contentedly is rendered clear and open to the humblest 
intelligence, 

To be had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; Carvalho, 
147, Fleet-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; Nalson, 457, West 
Strand; and all Booksellers; or direct from the Author, 
10, Argyll-place, Regent-street ; who can be personally 
conferred with daily till four, and in the evenings till nine. 





REMARKABLE CASE OF RESTORATION. 
STRIKING INSTANCE of the Power of 


Scientific Art to remedy the defects of nature has 
lately occurred in the case of a Mr. F. Balls, a gentleman 
residing at Wortham, in Norfolk, who in the year 1842, on 
returning from Harlestone Market to Weybred, where he 
then resided, sustained so severe a fall from his horse as to 
bring on an illness of several months’ duration, during which 
period his hair continued to come off, till he became, to use 
his own terms, ‘‘ as perfectly bald as if his head had been 
shaved ;” and the Rev. J. E. Daniel, then clergyman of the 
parish, offered him a wig as a substitute for his lost hair. 
Under these ci tances he was induced to try the effect 
of Rowianp’s Macassar O11, and it is highly gratifying 
to add with the most happy results. As soon as a part of a 
bottle was used, the growth recommenced, and he has now 
to boast of a very thick and luxuriant head of hair, which 
presents this peculiarity that, though prior to losing his hair 
it evinced no tendency to curl, the new growth is curly and 
strong. This fact speaks too strongly tor itself to require 
observation.—Bell’s Messenger. 

«> Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
—The genuine article has the words “* ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL,’ on the wrapper. 


Price 3s. 6d.—7s.—Family bottles (equal to four small), 
10s. 6d. and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 
Sold by the Proprietors, at 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 








Just published, 16th thousand (in a sealed envelope), with 
twenty-five coloured engravings, price 2s. 6d. or post paid, 
to any address, for 3s. 6d. in postage stamps, or post- 
office order. 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “SELF- 
PRESERVATION,” on the SECRET INFIRMI.- 

TIES and DISORDERS of YOUTH and MATURITY. 

Illustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Plates, on the Ana- 

tomy and Physiology of the Organs. With practical ob- 

servations on the Treatment of Nervous Debility, Local and 

Constitutional Weakness, ard other Diseases. 

By SAMUEL LAMERT, Consulting Surgeon, 

9, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, London; Matriculated 

Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member 

of the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apo- 

thecaries’ Hall, London, &c. &c. 


“This is decidedly the most scientific and yet most in- 
telligible work of the kind we have ever yet perused; and 
the engravings and explanations which accompany it present 
a moral and highly instructive lesson, by delineating the 
evil effects of youthful folly and excess. The subject is alto- 
ewe treated in a very superior manner, and the author 

eing a legally qualified medical man, we recommend his 
work to public notice with the utmost confidence.””—Rail- 
way Bell, 

Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence; 
also, from Messrs. Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row, 
and Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; or will be sent post- 
ong direct from the Author’s residence, in a sealed envelope, 

y enclosing 3s, 6d. in postage stamps. 


TEPHENS’S CONCENTRATED AND 
SOLUBLE INK POWDERS.—The Proprietor of 
these Articles having long considered that it would be greatly 
to the convenience of the Public to be furnished with the 
chief elementary parts of Ink ina dry state, yet so readily 
soluble in water, as to be fit for immediate use, has long 
turned his attention to the subject. He has not been con- 
tented to produce a Powder containing the crude ingredients 
of Ink, such as has hitherto been known, which would re- 
quire the addition of vinegar—standing some days—exposure 
to sun, &c. all which processes are tedious and inconvenient 
to the consumer, but he has aimed at producing one, which, 
by the addition of water only, shall instantly and at once 
form an Ink fit for immediate use, and which shall be equal in 
quality to the best Liquid Ink. 

The following Preparations will be found to answer fully 
the above purposes: they consist of— 

First. A Soluble Powder for making BLACK INK of 
the best description and quality, excellent in colour, and 
very fluid. 

Second. A Soluble P owder for making the BLUE-BLACK 
WRITING FLUID, originally produced by the Proprietor 
of these articles, and which has been so extensively used and 
so justly appreciated. 

Third. A Soluble Blue Powder, which makes the UN- 
CHANGEABLE BLUE INK, and which the Proprietor has 
the exclusive right to manufacture by patent. 

Fourth. A Powder for making a brilliant coloured RED 
CARMINE INK, which differs from the other articles in 
requiring about two days to arrive at its full colour after 
rr to it the water. Observe rain water should be used 
to this. 

These Powders are put up in three different sized 
packages: the smallest size may be obtained singly, or in 
packets containing half a dozen. They, as well as the 
next size, are so shaped (triangular) that, by cutting off an 
angle, the contents may be emptied as from a funnel into 
any glass vessel or inkholder, to be mixed with the requisite 
quantity of water, to make Ink for immediate use. 

The convenience of the smaller package is, that a packet 
containing half a dozen may be kept in a writing-desk, by 
which the inkholder may be supplied, by emptying into it 
one of the powders, and adding about an ounce, or two table- 
spoonfuls, of water. The convenience of these small pack- 
ages, while travelling, is very manifest, as it saves carrying 
about more liquid ink than is required for present use. An 
ink-bottle could not be well kept in a writing-desk. 

The next size package, No. 2, contains sufficient to make 
half-a-pint of ink at once; and as half-a-pint of ink, with 
the bottle, will weigh at least sixty times the weight of the 
powder necessary to make that quantity, its convenience, 
even for carrying in the pocket, is‘something ; and when it 
is considered, that to put it into a bottle and pour water to 
it, is not more trouble than to draw a cork, its advantage, 
on many occasions, is very apparent. 

The largest size packages, No. 3, are sufficient to make a 
quart. It has been thought that there is no necessity to 
make larger packages, as any quantity of ink can be made 
from these by taking the requisite number of packages for 
the number of quarts or gallons. 

The custom of estimating the value of a purchase by the 
quantity obtained, must, in the case of these Powders, be 
reversed ; for the chief object in the preparation of these Arti- 
cles is, that by removing all crudities, the bulk and weight 
are reduced as much as possible, and by that means rendered 
more convenient and valuable from their portability. The 
real question is, not the quantity of Powder you obtain for 
your money, but the quantity of good Ink, and its being 
ready for immediate use, without any tedious mode of pre- 
paration. 

The Black Ink Powder is sold in packages at 1d., 6d. and 
1s. 6d. each. The smallest size is usually put up in packages, 
containing six in each, 6d. per packet. 

The Blue Black and Unchangeable Blue, in packages at 
13d. 9d. and 2s, 3d. each. 

The Red Carmine in packages at 2d., 9d. and 2s, 3d. each. 

A liberal discount to the Trade and Shippers. 

Prepared and sold by Henry Stephens, inventor and pro- 
prietor of the Writing Fluids, 54, Stamford-street, Black- 
friars-road, London, and by Booksellers and Stationers 
throughout the kingdom. 








Just published (the 30th thousand) illustrated with numerous 
anatomical engravings, and in a sealed envelope, price 2s. 
and sent free for 2s. 6d. in postage stamps. 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “MAN- 
. HOOD,” addressed to those suffering from Nervous 

Debility or Mental Irritation ; with observations on Mar- 

riage and the treatment of those diseases resulting from 

excess, climate, or;too close application to study, with ex- 

planatory cases, &c. 

By J. L. CURTIS and CO, Consulting Surgeons, 7, Frith- 

street, Soho-square, London. 

To be had of the Authors, at their residence; also, 
Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; 
Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; Guest, Birmingham; T. 
Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; G. Phillip, South 
Castle-street, Liverpool; W. and H. Robinson, Booksellers, 
Edinb 3 Campbell, 136, Argyll-street, Glasgow; and 
all Booksellers. 


REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 


‘We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful, whether 





Pew Publications. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
E FOLLOWING 


TH 
ELECTION BOOKS AND FORMS 
For the use of Agents and Returning Officers at the 
Ensuing Election. On Saturday next, 

A MANUAL FOR THE ELECTIONS. 

- I, The FIFTH EDITION of 

HE PRACTICE of ELECTIONS and of 
REGISTRATIONS, comprising the 'Registration of 
Electors Act, incorporating the Reform Act and all the recent 
Statutes, with the cases decided on Appeal to the Common 
Pleas to the present time —with Introduction and Notes, 
and a copious Index. ; 

To this Edition are added—1. Practical Instructions to 
Agents for conducting Elections in Counties and Boroughs, 
with Forms, &c. ‘2. Practical Instructions to Returning 
Officers, with Forms. 

By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 8s. 6d. boards, 10s. 6d. bound, and 12s. interleaved. 
Now ready, 

BOOKS AND FORMS. 

For Committees and Agents of Candidates. | 

No. 1. CANVASS Books, strongly bound. (Counties and 
Boroughs.) a 

No. 2. Commitree Recister Booxs (Counties and 
Boroughs), large size for Central Committees, smaller for 
District Committees. . 

No. 3. Return of Day’s Canvass by District Committee 
(Counties and Boroughs), in quires, é 

No. 4. Inspector’s Potu Booxs. (Counties and Bo- 
roughs.) 

No. 5. District ComMITTEE’s Potts RetuRN Books. 
(Counties and Boroughs.) : 

No. 6. CENTRAL COMMITTEE’S PoLLS RETUEN Books. 
(Counties and Boroughs.) 

No. 7. CoecK CLERKS’ Books. 
roughs.) F , . 

No. 8. List of Our-Vorers, in quires. (Counties and 
Boroughs.) ‘ 

No. 9. ComMITTEE MemMorANDUM Books, with patent 
lock, if so ordered. : 

No. 10. ComMITTEE AccounT Books, with patent lock, 
if so ordered. . : 

No. 11. Notice to Returning Officer of appointment of 
Agent, to prevent personation. (In quires.) _ 

No. 12. Demand of Brisery OaTH. (In quires.) 

For REtTuRNING OFFICERS. 

No. 13. Pout Books. (Counties and Boroughs.) 3 

No. 14. Pott CierKs’ Oatu for Counties. (In quires.) 

No. 15. Pout CLerks’ Oatu for Cities and Boroughs. 

(In quires.) 

No. 16. Instructivus to Pun, Curxss. (In quires.) 

No. 17. Question and Oatu of IpEeNnTiTy (with Me- 
morandum for Poll Clerk and Returning Officer). (In 

ulres. 

No. i. Bripery OatuH (with like Memorandum). (In 
julres. 
. No. i. ReturninG Orricers’ OatH, on Parchment. 

No. 20. Return of Members in a City or Borough, on 
Parchment. 

No. 21. Return of Members in a County, on Parchment, 





(Counties and Bo- 


N.B, Orders should specify the name as well as number 
of the Forms required, and the number of Electors, and 
whether for a County or a Borough, to determine the size. 
If so requested, and a sufficiently long notice be given, the 
names of the Borough or County, and of the Candidates, 
will be printed in the Books and Forms. But ten days’ no- 
tice of this will be requisite. ; ; 

To insure supply, the earliest orders will be necessary. 
To be had by order from the Law Timzs Office, 29, Essex- 
street, Strand, London; and Hopces and Smita, Dub- 


lin; and through all Booksellers in the Country. 


HAT ARE YOUR INITIALS?—A 

BOX of FIFTY SUPERB WAFERS, whereon 

they are stamped in full (two or three letters) for SIX- 

PENCE, or sent securely and free, per return of post, to 

any part of tht United Kingdom for Seven Postage Stamps. 
Warranted adhesive. 

A BOX of 144 SHAKSPERIAN MOTTO WAFERS, 
comprising seventy-two varied expressions of Felicitation, 
Benediction, or Condolence, for Onz SHILLING and 
SIXPENCE, or per post for Twenty Stamps. 

X of TWELVE ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, 
stamped with the above Mottoes, in a style of colour-relief, 
excelling, in point of elegance and novelty, any other article 
in fancy stationéry, now offered to the public for OnE 
SHILLING, or Thirteen Postage Stamps. 

All Post Orders to be addressed to Messrs. DOLBY 
and CO. 4, Beaufort Buildings, Strand; or obtained, on 
personal application, at the Die Engraving and Heraldic 
Stationery Department, 69, Berners-street, near Oxford. 
street. 

The first house in London for every kind of Stamped 
Heraldic and Commercial adhesive Envelopes and official 
Wafers, adapted to the use of Bankers, Public Companies, 
Solicitors, &c. &c. 

Agents wanted in every part of the Kingdom, who can 
be supplied with a Price List and handsome Pattern Card, 
for.Six Postage Stamps. 











such person hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, or a 

clergyman.’’—Sun. 

‘A perusal of this work will easily distinguish its talented 

authors from the host of medical writers and medicine ven- 

dors, whose pretensions to cure all diseases are daily so in- 

decently thrust before the public. Its originality is apparent, 

and its perusal breathes consolation and hope to the mind 

of the patient.’’—Naval and Military Gazette. 

Hours of consultation from 10 till 2. Letters must 
contain the usual fee of 17, 








Lonpon:—Printed by Henry Morreuu Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by 
JoHNn CrockKForD, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at the Office of Taz Critic, 29, Essex 
Street aforesaid, on Saturday, the 3rd day of July, 1847. 
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